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INTRODUCTION 



ear Mademoiselle du Bief, 

‘I saw your show yesterday and I thought it won¬ 
derful. I am fifteen years old and I love skating. I 
practise twice a week and want to become a world champion 
too, as my great ambition is to be a star in an ice show when 

I leave school.’ 

How many letters of this kind have I received during the 
past three years since I became a professional ice skater! 
They have come from England and also from the United 
States, countries where skating has always been considered 
a popular sport. 

I am afraid that people do not realize that you don’t be¬ 
come a champion in a day ... or even in one, two, or three 
years, and that there is the same hard work to be done if you 
want to get to the top as a skater as there is with ballet, music, 
or the stage. 

The Press, wireless, television, and all the usual publicity 
channels strive to create stars of the ice as if they were made 
by the wave of a magic wand. With a great blare of publi¬ 
city they announce the exploits of newly discovered stars 
and show the public only the bright side of the picture. 
The spotlight is concentrated on youth, riches, and fame 
and the other side of the medal is very carefully hidden. 
Not a word is said about the slow and arduous struggle for 
success, the disappointments, the difficulties, the hazards 
of the profession; about all this a discreet silence is 
maintained. 

The reader must not expect the romantic story of a career 
in this book, nor a propaganda work on shows, champions, 
and skating in general, but something—almost like a report— 
designed to show him what skating really is. 

Having spent my life on skates, both amongst amateurs 
and professionals, I will try to paint vou a picture, from mv 
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memories and personal experiences, of what the life of the 
majority of professional skaters is really like. 

It is a life that I love and I would not exchange it for any 
other, but it is hard, irregular, abnormal ... in short, iti 
a vocation. 



PART ONE 




CHAPTER I 


My First Pair of Skates 


‘ 'W'F you are not a good girl, you will never be four years old.’ 
I I remember my father saying this to me just before my 
JLfourth birthday. 

However, the morning of 4th December came round at 
last and I was four years old—and on that day, my fourth 
birthday, I was given my first pair of skates. 

At that time I was a little scrap of a thing with curly 
black hair and I can remember that the laces of my first 
skating boots were much too long for me and were tied round 
my neck so that the skates kept hitting my sides as I walked. 

It was thus that I made my first appearance at the Molitor 
skating rink, in Paris. My boots were dark brown and 
worried me a lot as they were two sizes too big and to make 
them fit I had to wear three pairs of sotks. The wrinkles 
hurt me so much that I told my mother: ‘When I am grown up 
I will nfcver wear socks at all !’* 

On that memorable day T was accompanied by the whole 
family, with my'sister, RayrfTonde, at the head. Ra^monde 
was the most enthusiastic of the family about skating'. It 
seems that she must somehow have sensed the important place 
that it was to take in our'lives, and when later on she hedrd 
people talking about ice shows—something that had just 
been bviztcd in America—her enterprising nature, together 
with her fondrfess for the ice, made her foresee that similar 
shows would one day be organized in Europe. Gifted from 
her earliest youth with a vivid imagination and personality, 

* I kept my word because even to this day I always skate with only my bare 
feet inside my skating boots. 
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interested only in things that she had never seen d6ne before, 
she created for herself an entirely individual and revolutionary 
technique, thanks to which she very quickly made her name. 

The year that I first started to skate, my sister Raymonde 
was already a ‘starlet’, a kind of enfant terrible, and wherever 
I went I was always known as Raymonde’s little sister. It 
took me many years before I was known simply as Jacqueline. 

Alas! my first skating steps had nothing magical about 
them and after going twice round the rink between my father 
and Raymonde, I was made to sit down at the edge and for¬ 
bidden to take a single step alone. However, even at the 
tender age of four years a little girl does not remain alone 
for long and very soon a tempting proposal from a small 
boy of five to try to catch him made me throw all prudence to 
the winds. I was after him in a thrilling pursuit which 
ended in my fading flat on my face right between the legs 
of one of the instructors. 

After lots of games of ‘catch’ and many falls, I began to 
make rapid progress. Indeed, what better incentive is there 
to help you keep your balance and forget your fears than a 
game ? What could be greater fun for a child than to see the 
furious eye of an instructor, disturbed whilst giving ponderous 
explanations to a pupil? They always looked so serious, 
those men in blue uniforms, and they never seemed to take 
many risks themselves. Their feet were always glued to one 
spot whilst, a few paces away, they watched their pupils 
nearly breaking their necks. And then they were always 
talking—how they talked! What were they saying all the 
time? I was naturally an inquisitive child and decided to 
listen. I therefore used a technique that I had perfected and 
which consisted of always falling right at the feet of one of 
them when he seemed to be explaining things that I wanted 

to hear. 

It was thus, with my heels in the air and my ear to the 
ground, that I received my first instruction, and by the end of 
that season I was considered a phenomenon. The regular 
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skaters were enraptured and used to say: That little girl 
the flea (that was the name they gave me) is most remarkably 
gifted. She has not had a single lesson and already she can 

manage wonderfully.’ 

Soon a competition for beginners was held and my sister, 
after taking me about with her on the rink for three days, 
threw me into the arena. 

‘Keep on skating until you hear the whistle,’ she told me, 
‘and do whatever you like.’ 

I did as she told me, feeling very sure of myself, skating 
backwards and forwards and even at times risking myself on 
one foot. After a minute, when the whisde was blown, 

I returned to the railings where my whole family awaited me 
and there, without the slightest reason, I burst out crying. 
When I say crying, I ought rather to say howling, because that 
was my way of crying even in those days. The only tiling 
that calmed me that day was when the results were announced. 
I was last, but what did it matter ? It was all over. 

However, the competition had good results for me because 
Monsieur Lemercier, who was then the skating instructor at the 
Victor Hugo rink, came to see my parents. ‘Let me have your 
little girl,’ he said to them, ‘and I will make her a champion.’ 

No sooner said than done, and the following season I 
received an ‘official’ lesson three times a week from him. 

All my little tricks of the previous season were over now 
and a deeper interest in skating awoke in me. From that 
moment I discovered the joy that there is in conquering. 
The stimulating sensation of feeling that through sheer will 
power and effort things that only yesterday had seemed 
just unattainable dreams had turned into reality, drove me on 
to ever greater efforts. ‘I’ve got it,’ I used to cry when I 
executed a figure correctly for the first time after a long period 
of hard work on it. From that moment I would never 
allow it to go again. That was how I expressed it: ‘go again.’ 
As a matter of fact, before any figure is definitely acquired 
there are periods when it seems that all one’s efforts are in 
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vain. The mechanism becomes unruly, the co-ordination 
is lost and it seems impossible that you have ever executed 
that particular figure correctly. 

When that happened to me I experienced a sensation 
(often felt in later years) of emptiness and forlomness and also a 
feeling of helplessness that enraged me. I was obstinate and 
proud and I did not admit failure. I used to clench my teeth 
and try over and over again until at last I succeeded or—more 
often—until my sister or my instructor forced me to leave the 
rink. Then there was nothing left for me to do but to bury 
my grief in a cup of hot chocolate. 

The end of the season arrived and with it came the exams. 

I was entered for the most elementary of them—the bronze 
medal. This time there were no tears. I was classed second 
and thus became the youngest bronze medallist in France. 

I was six years old. 

As my routine was working satisfactorily, I continued to 
follow it for the whole of the next season. Every day when I 
came out of school my mother accompanied me to the skating 
rink where I practised my figures amongst the crowd of other 
skaters on the churned-up ice of the late afternoon, until the 
day came for me to enter for my silver medal. 

I still have a vivid recollection of that occasion. The 
ice on the Victor Hugo rink looked smoother and more 
virgin than I had ever seen it. A slight mist seemed to be 
rising from it and all along the railings the seats were filled 
with nervous mothers. Raymonde was there to encourage 
me and above all I remember the six judges, looking very 
important although rather absentminded. The rink no 
longer had its familiar, everyday appearance. It, too, had 
lost its friendly atmosphere and looked severe, cold, intimi¬ 
dating—like a stranger. Truly things began badly. It 
did not last long. 

‘Wait until you grow a little fatter or put some lead in your 
pockets,’ they told me at the third figure. ‘Your traces can’t 
be seen at all. We can’t accept you.’ 
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There was nothing for me to do but get out quickly and 
leave this ice that had absorbed all my efforts as it had absorbed 
my traces. I had failed but I would make up for it the follow¬ 
ing year. 

There was no following year. Eight days later war was 
declared and I was quickly packed off to the country, whilst 
the skating rinks closed their doors. Now I led the normal 
life of all little girls of my age—and out in the country, 
spending my time between my school and my home, I 
forgot my disappointment but not the ice, and when the 
Molitor rink reopened in December 1942 I was there. 

It was at this moment that Jacqueline Vaudecrane, who had 
been the skating champion of France since 1938, decided to 
set up a school in France like those she had seen in other 
countries but of which at that time there was none at home. 

As a matter of fact, skating was not taken very seriously in 
France in those days and it was not very long since it had been 
considered more of a fashionable pastime than as a sport. 
In other words, we were many years behind our English and 
Austrian neighbours and Madame Vaudecrane took it into 
her head to alter this state of affairs and to create some cham¬ 
pions. 

Madame Vaudecrane, who was called by her pupils 
Jacqueline, Clicline, or ‘patronne’, was a little woman with 
a head of thick, black curly hair, cut short like a boy’s, a pair 
of grey-green eyes that were never still, and an air of authority 
and resolution. Enthusiastic, choleric, and always over¬ 
excited, she had the greatest confidence in herself and her work 
and no obstacles deterred her. Thus, we used to see this 
new teacher, who was gifted with the most extraordinary 
energy, run behind her pupils all the time shouting corrections 
to them at the top of her voice in order to waste no time and 
the better to urge them on. In this way, a new school of 
skating was created from which, before long, all the French 
champions were to emerge. 

Monsieur Lemercier, the instructor of my early days, had 
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been taken prisoner and sent to Germany and we had not 
heard of him since, so Raymonde thought that the best plan 
for me would be to put me in the hands of Jacqueline. Dur¬ 
ing my first lesson, she shouted loudly: 

What a catastrophe! The child is doing everything upside 
down. Thank God, she is gifted but she has no head and she 
does not know what she is doing. shall have to start 

again, right from the very beginning, to correct all the faults 
she has picked up in the past two years/ 

Thus, lessons started again every day but now I was two 

years older and I began to think about my movements. 

I was now capable of understanding the why and wherefore 

of things, and from then onwards was able to correct my 
faults myself. 

Madame Vaudecrane had realized from the beginning of her 
career as an instructor that it was a mistake to make things too 
easy for pupils and to tell them every little thing. She knew 
that it was much better to make an appeal to their intelligence 
and to make them think for themselves. Half her teaching 
was based on the pupil’s personal work and, in view of my 
independent temperament, this method suited me admirably. 

On Thursdays I had a holiday from school and so I went to 
the skating rink to have some fun. There was no question 
of lessons or figure practice on that day—only of playing. 

I always arrived as soon as the rink opened and with Liliane 
Madaule, one of my companions (she was later to become one 
of my competitors), stationed myself at the entrance, from 
where we could watch all the arrivals. When we had spotted 
fifteen or twenty of the best skaters of our age, we enrolled 
them for a game of ‘police and thieves’ and the pack of us 
ran about, shouting, falling and turning the rink upside down 
until closing time or until the rink attendant, his patience 
exhausted, called us to order. 

How often I think of those old days when we all arrived 
panting and out of breath in the crowded cloakroom, as I 
watch the good little skaters of to-day—their mothers always 
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with them—forbidden to waste their time as they have to be 
turned into champions. These poor children arc unable to 
enjoy any of the fun that we had; they are not allowed to get 
themselves untidy or dirty—it is always being drummed into 
them that they are going to be made into stars. 

All these mothers ought to understand that to be either a 
champion or a professional star, you must be an athlete, a 
personality, and also someone for whom skating is a real 
passion. Can a child really love anything that does not amuse 
him? In every respect, games are an excellent preparation 
for him. Using all his strength in play, and thus without 
any conscious effort, he increases his resistance, especially 
when playing such games as Tag* and the like, and he acquires 
rapid and precise reflexes, an ease, and a balance which will 
enable him later on to control his movements without 
difficulty. 

Some teachers blame this method for causing faults in 
style and a lack of correctness in postures. In my opinion, 
this is unimportant and can be remedied later by work, 
whilst the naturalness and spontaneity acquired allow the 
child to develop his individuality from the very start. 

When working, the child is studying and therefore is not 
himself. When playing, he forgets himself, reveals himself, 
and gets into the habit of being natural in the same surround¬ 
ings where he will be working. After that, it is up to the 
teacher to correct and eliminate his faults. The latter has, 
therefore, often a lot to do, but at least he is working on good, 
receptive ground. Unfortunately, some teachers frequently 
repress the pupil’s natural style and dominate him too much, 
or else they make him a characterless performer by depriving 
him of his own personality in order to instil into him the 
current fashionable style or that of the latest star in their 
circle. 

As a matter of fact this point has caused a great deal of 
dispute amongst instructors and there are many schools 
of thought about it. I will return to the subject later. 
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Thus, I played Tag on Thursdays and I worked the rest 
of the week until the long-expected but dreaded days of the 
competitions arrived. Then I was at last accepted for my 
silver medal and—an event of far greater importance—I 
carried off my first title, as Junior Champion of France. 

I remember practically nothing about this competition 
except that, when I was called to hear the results announced, I 
was found, after a long search, on the third floor of the circular 
gallery that overhangs the Molitor rink. The corridors of 
this gallery, being covered with a thick coating of glazed 
frost, seemed to me to be much more suited for skating than 
the official rink below. Alas! my mother thought otherwise 
and it was by receiving a good slapping from her that I 
learnt of my victory. 

According to the regulations, this result gave me the 
right—despite my tender years—to compete amongst the 
grown ups*. A fortnight later, therefore, I took part in 
the French Senior Championships. There was no question of 
my winning but only of my acquitting myself satisfactorily 
and of executing the required figures correcdy. For me, 
the only interest of this competition was the experience, 
the opportunity it gave me of facing the judges once more 
and of endeavouring to conquer my fright. In short, this 
experience was really intended to give me ‘the feel’ of things. 

The figure tests passed off fairly well and brought me great 
encouragement from Madame Vaudecrane. Jacqueline, who 
had also coached the majority of the other competitors, 
irrupted into my ‘patche’,* red with rage. She had just 
surprised her No. I pupil flirting behind a door, only a few 
minutes before it was her turn to appear before the judges, 
whilst her No. 2 pupil, paralysed with fright, did not do 
nearly so well as she could have done. 

Upset and disappointed, Jacqueline cried: ‘Idiots—that’s 

* A ‘patche’ is a portion of the rink set apart for a skater on to which no 
other skater may go. Each skater has her own special ‘patche’ reserved for 
her, for working at figures. 
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what they are—idiots! They think themselves very clever 
because they have no competition—but they will sec. In 
two years, if you work hard you will knock spots off them 
both. Then they can go home and do what they like.’ 

There were now three tilings before me: 

The possibility of victory if I worked really hard; dis¬ 
appointing Jacqueline, of whom I was already very fond; and 
a premature horror of flirting. 

Alas! Everything does not always go as well as could be 
desired and the free-skating tests, which were fixed for the 
following day, were less satisfactory for me. 

The day began with a heavy air raid and I arrived at the 
rink with a strange feeling of discomfort and fatigue. It 
was in vain that I tried to shake off this lassitude, so foreign 
to my temperament. The ice, which had been scored in all 
directions by the big Saturday afternoon crowd, had not even 
been swept for the national championship. The public, 
consisting of mothers and a few enthusiasts, was reduced to 
about a hundred people, so little popular was skating at that 
time, and in view of the circumstances the competitors 
appeared in their training costumes. 

When my turn came, I presented myself without enthusiasm 
and I executed a programme in which the greatest difficulties 
consisted of one ‘lutz’, 3 consecutive loop jumps on die same 
foot, and a long spin of four turns. There were six of us 
and I got fourth place, but we had not left the dressing-room 
before the siren went, announcing another air raid. We 
remained for two hours in the underground shelters of the 
building. There, stretched on a bench and rolled in a blanket, 
I became feverish and red spots broke out over my face. 
When we at length got back home, my mother said to me: 
‘To-morrow I will buy you a book and some crayons, and 
you’ll have to stay in bed—you’ve got measles.’ 

Luckily, the most important events were now over and 
when I was allowed up again spring had come, the ice had 
melted, and I went back to school. I liked going to school 
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but when I was asked the usual cjuestion.1 ^^hat do you want 
to be when you grow up?’ I used to reply unhesitatingly, 
A skater. My teachers smiled and tried to explain to me that 
skating was a pastime and not a career. After a while I 
resigned myself to saying: ‘Then I will be a dressmaker.’ 
At this, my teachers were satisfied and passed on to the next 
child whilst I returned to my first idea. One thing that I 
never dared say—I don’t know why—was that if I had not 
decided to be a skater I would like to be a tragedienne. I 
say tragedienne and not comedienne because at that time— 


insufferable little devil that I was—what I loved most was the 
/ grandiose, the sad, the tragic."^ 

^ At that age I satisfied my taste for this by draping myself 
in old curtains and even—when I was sure of being alone 
in the house—in my parents’ bedspread, the size of which 
permitted me to obtain the most satisfactory effects. Later, 
when I discovered Racine and Corneille, my career as a 
skater was in serious danger and for some months I thought 
only of the charm of tragedy acting. 

Time passed. The living conditions of the winter of 


I 943 - 4 > still harder than those of the previous years, left 
no time for the ice, and when Madame Vaudecrane organized 
a journey to the winter sports my father flatly refused to allow 
me to go. It was not the moment, he thought—and who 
would not have been of the same opinion—for a little girl 
of eleven years of age to go off alone on such an adventure. 
There was no question of my mother being able to accom¬ 
pany me and thus I remained in Paris and continued to 
wait. 

The winter passed. Then came the summer, bringing with 
it the end of the German occupation, and after that the ice 
rink came into its own again. 

Now I had to work doubly hard to make up for lost time. 
However, my schooling had also to be taken into account. 
Latin, mathematics, and all the rest did not leave me much 
time over and my teachers were angry at my repeated 
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absences, whilst Madame Vaudecrane exacted my presence 
more and more frequently. 

Despite my parents’ efforts, the food shortages of the past 
few years had weakened me as was the case with all the 
children of my age, and after three months of trying to carry 
on with my normal school work and my skating training at 
the same time I fell ill. The doctor was quite sure that I had 
lung trouble. To my sister’s questioning, he replied tersely: 
‘Skating! Skating! No question of it—and as to competi¬ 
tions, she must never think of such things again.’ 

He said this quite crudely and without making the slightest 
effort to soften the blow, just as if it were something of no 
importance whatever, and he went off quite pleased to be able 
say that I would get over it. 

My sister was in despair and rushed round the shops in 
quest of extra nourishment for me. As for me, with my 
reserved nature, I pretended not to have heard aright but, 
curled up beneath the bedclothes, I never ceased to think about 
those fateful words: ‘Never again.’ It was not possible! 

However, if two months later I did actually put on my 
skates again, it was only on the eve of leaving Paris for a 
six-months’ fresh air cure and I asked myself with distress 
whether or not I really would become a skater one day. 
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Champion of France 


I N November 1945 there began a new era, when the French 
Federation received a letter from the Skaters Club of 
Lausanne inviting the juniors to attend the Swiss cham¬ 
pionships, as invited guests hors cottcours , in order to renew the 
international contacts that had been interrupted by the war. 

Completely cured and strong again after my stay in the 
country, I had recovered all my old physical vigour and was 
full of enthusiasm. One problem had to be faced, however. 
The Paris skating rinks were not functioning and there were 
no facilities for training. There was only one solution to 
these difficulties—the winter sports. 

After lengthy deliberations, the Federation decided that 
Liliane Madaule, the companion of my early days, and I 
should be sent to Chamonix for ten days’ training, under the 
supervision of Madame Vaudecrane who had become 
‘national monitor’.* 

So off we went. After a night in the train, we took the 
little mountain railway that runs up from St. Gervais to 
Chamonix. It was thus, squashed between a pair of skis and 
an overflowing mountain rucksack, with our heads poked out 
of the window to breathe in the wonderful mountain air, 
and our eyes almost blinded by all the whiteness and glare of 
light, that I learnt what winter sport really meant. 

Two hours after our arrival, I hurled myself on to a rink 
such as I had never seen before—so immense was it.f I 

* In France, every sport has a national monitor, nominated and appointed 
by the State. This monitor is entrusted with the training of the national 
champions and appoints under-monitors. 

•j- The Chamonix rink was constructed for the 1928 Olympic Games. 
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experienced such joy at being able to skate once again, especi¬ 
ally on what appeared to me to be an almost limitless expanse 
of ice, that I became intoxicated with my own speed and rushed 
about the rink in all directions until I was completely out of 
breath. In these surroundings, where everything looked so 
big and so clear I seemed to have conquered space and took 
each step as though borne along by the keen, cold air. 

I could not put into words the wonderful sensation I felt 
that morning but some years later, and much to my delight, 

I found it expressed by Lamartine in a precise and charming 
description in one of his books. 

To feel yourself carried along widi the speed of an arrow 
and the graceful undulations of a bird in the air, on a smoodi, 
shining, resonant and treacherous surface: by a simple balancing 
of the body and, so to say, by using only your will as a rudder, 
to give yourself all the curves and changes of direction of a ship 
at sea or of an eagle soaring in the blue sky; for me this was, 
and would still be had I no respect for my years, such an intoxi¬ 
cation of the senses and such a voluptuous dizziness of thought 
that I cannot recall it without emotion. Even horses, diat I 
have loved so much, do not give to the rider die melancholy 
delirium that die great frozen lakes give to the skater. How 
many times have I wished that the winter, with its brilliant cold 
sun, shining on the blue ice of the endless meadows of die 
Saone, were eternal for our pleasures. 

My excitement calmed down when I had tired myself out, 
and the following day we started our training in earnest. 
As a matter of fact, my enthusiasm abated entirely when, on 
waking up one morning, I found about six and a half inches 
of snow under my window. I ran to call Liliane and, still 
in pyjamas, with our hair tumbling over our eyes, we rushed 
in to the ‘patronne’ (Madame Vaudecrane). 

It was a real catastrophe. Just when we could not afford 
to lose a single day of work, there was the rink buried inches 
deep in snow and quite useless. Owing to the absolutely 
prehistoric means at the disposal of the sweepers—a few 
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shovels and three scrapers—clearing the rink was a very slow 
business. However, there was nothing we could do about it 
and Jacqueline tried to console us by giving us theory lessons 
in our hotel bedroom. 

I can see us now, gesticulating between the wardrobe and 
the bed, trying to imagine ourselves on skates, whilst Madame 
Vaudecrane corrected our respective mistakes. For three 
whole days the snow fell and for three whole days we did our 
training in that way, working by theory and trying to get a 
better understanding of the why and wherefore of everything 
by that means. Strangely enough, when at last we were able 
to put on our skates again, we actually had improved and 
perhaps even more than we would have done had we been 
practising on the rink all the time. I must admit, however, 
that when our last day’s coaching was over, on the eve of 
this first competition away from our own country, we all felt 
so depressed as we huddled round the wood fire in the little 
chalet that served as dressing-room, that Jacqueline summed 
up the general feeling by saying: ‘All that we can hope is that 
we don’t make ourselves look ridiculous.’ (I did not know 
then that in the years to come I was to hear this sentence 
on the eve of nearly every competition.) 

The following morning as we were due to leave for 
Switzerland, a tragi-comic incident occurred for which I 
was responsible. Arriving late at the little station after some 
rather complicated adventures, what was my surprise to 
find Madame Vaudecrane on the line, gesticulating wildly . 
in front of the engine. Seeing that I could not arrive before 
the train left, she had put forth all her charm and all her energy 
to persuade the stationmaster to hold it up for me. In doing 
this, she had not hesitated to jump down on to the track, 
despite the protests of that good man, and the train—which 
was composed of a single carriage in which we were the only 
passengers—was still in the station when I at last arrived! 

It was in a state of the greatest apprehension that we 
approached the Lausanne rink. Our legs felt weak and we 
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suffered from a frightful attack of funk as we joined all the 
other liitle girls on the rink, and the competitions began. 

In the compulsory figures I received an honourable mention 
but in the free figure skating I was in such good form that die 
spectators, struck by my performance, demonstrated against 
the judges, who allotted me second place. However, this 
classification was better than I had ever hoped for and I 
returned to Paris mad with joy and no longer in doubt as 
to my capabilities. Luckily, a competition that was held a few 
days later and during which I fell three times, brought me back 
to earth again and made me realize how faithless ‘form* can 
be and how much I owed to luck for my success at Lausanne. 

Successes followed by failures—failures followed by 
successes—lessons, coaching, coaching, lessons, and the winter 
of 1947 took us to Davos, where we attended the first 
European championships to be competed for since the war, 
in order to gain some understanding of what these were like. 

On arriving that first morning at the little rink of Davos 
Dorf, encircled by pines and wooden benches, we noticed 
particularly a young girl who very much resembled a doll, 
both in her movements and figure. She wore a bonnet and 
mitts of white angora and seemed deeply absorbed in the 
almost mechanical work of her figures. She was protected, 
or rather her square of ice was protected from the other 
skaters by a rope drawn taut, about waist high, across that 
portion of the rink, and we were especially struck by her 
. calm and by her mechanical movements. She was undoubt¬ 
edly one of the top-ranking skaters who would be taking 
part in the competitions two days later. 

Her traces, drawing figures very clearly aligned in series 
of six, interlaced in such a way that they formed, not eights, 
but complicated compasses (in French ‘rosaces’) and after 
several hours’ work when she left the rink the whole of her 
square was covered with loops.* 

* Loops arc basic figures which come into the composition of compulsory 
figures. They play an important part in the competitions, in the awarding 
of marks. 
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Who was this girl who had been working so strenuously? 
Once again we asked ourselves this question when we arrived 
at the official rink of Davosplatz where the competitions were 
to be held. There we witnessed a perfect avalanche of 
jumps^spins, and acrobatics of all kinds. 

Swiss, English, Americans, Hungarians, and Austrians were 
all exerting themselves to attract the attention of the officials 

who were walking about the rink, and to impress the latter 
with their prowess. 

Although these sessions on the eve of the competitions are 
generally considered as last-minute training—or dress rehearsals 
—as a matter of fact they are really the competitions themselves. 
Here, opinions are formed, reputations built up or lost—little 
diplomatic plots are hatched—and here too the morale of the 
competitors is either raised or lowered, as the case may be. 

In short, it is at these eve of competition sessions that you 
can see the most beautiful skating from the point of view 
of pure technique. The candidates, less keyed up than during 
the actual competitions, take more risks and let themselves go 
more freely—stimulated by having their competitors around 
them—and nobody has yet been disappointed or cast down 
by any failure during the first part of the competition. 
Everyone is filled with hope of success and the excitement 
that always accompanies the start of a competition. 

We looked on at all this, admiring, noting, criticizing this 
display of virtuosity, until the skaters began to show signs of 
fatigue and the tempo slowed down a little. It was then that 
our attention was drawn to three bombshells who suddenly 
appeared. All three were very young and one of them was 
very pretty. Up to that moment I had certainly stared with 
all my eyes but I had not yet been actually thrilled. The 
vitality of these three girls filled me with enthusiasm. 

I soon learned that they were Czechs and that the most 
feminine of the three was called Jirina Nekolova, the most ath¬ 
letic was Aja Vrzanova*, and the most artistic—the most 

* Aja became world champion in 1949 and 1950. 
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musical—of the three was called Dagmar Lerchova. Those 
three girls, who made the others skaters fly away from their 
vicinity, petrified, combined what was to become my ideal. 
Aja, in particular, jumped to a most impressive height with 
such vigour and such assurance that I was in ecstasies. Then 
she began to executejiouble jumps. It was the first time I 
had ever seen a double jump—these same double jumps 
about which an eminent Swiss teacher, established in England, 
had said to Madame Vaudecrane six months earlier that they 
were unfeminine and would never be presented in competitions 
for girls. We certainly did not agree with that gentleman 
(even at that time) and Jirina’s double loops* seemed to us to 
be quite as feminine as her simple jum psj^ 

At the end of that session I knew just how much more work 
I had to do and what kind of style I wanted to develop. It 
was not the particular style of either one of the three Czech 
girls, but was a style that combined the characteristics of their 
three personalities—athletic, feminine, and musical. 

At length, the training being over, we left the rink and as 
we entered the tea-room a young girl was pointed out to us 
whom we recognized by her little white angora bomiet as our 
star of that morning. 

‘That is Scott, the favourite,’ we were told. ‘To-morrow 
she will present her programme + to the Press whilst her 
trainer will explain all its “difficulties’’ to them. Be sure to 
come and watch.’ This was undoubtedly very interesting 
but it seemed also very strange that so much attention should 
be paid to publicity in an amateur competition. However, 
we had come to learn and since the morning we had certainly 
discovered quite a number of things. 

* Classic jump in which the take-off and the landing are made on the same 
foot. 

t Simple jumps are those composed of one turn in the air, and double jumps 
arc those composed of two turns in the air. 

J Presentation in which a competitor assembles in four min ute all the 

‘difficulties’ of her free-skating repertoire. Each competitor is at liberty to 

compose her programme according to her own taste and to music of her own 
choice. 
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The second day was similar to the first, except that the 
tension and the excitement increased still further. 

What was our disappointment, therefore, on arriving the 
morning of the compulsory figures* to find ourselves in an 
atmosphere that was silent, heavy and tense—an uneasy 
atmosphere that impelled us, unconsciously, to walk on tip¬ 
toe and lower our voices as if we were in a sick-room. 

On the rink, parked between the ropes, all the young girls 
who the previous two days had sparkled, pranced, and blos¬ 
somed forth in their efforts to excel themselves, seemed this 
morning to glide about like shadows, trying to make them¬ 
selves as unobtrusive and conventional as possible. Seeing 
this discipline, this restraint, this truly British stiffness, we could 
understand why the English skaters so often triumphed in this 
part of the competitions. Their faces inscrutable, tense with 
concentration, their arms pressed stiffly to their sides, their 
outline impersonal—these sportswomen seemed to be working 
their hardest to restrain themselves, to make themselves as 
colourless as possible—to standardize themselves. Yes, this 
was certainly mass production work—cheap ready-made 
stuff—only good enough for those who could not offer 
themselves anything better—and without doubt good too, 
by the way they behaved, for the pockets of the instructors. 
All this was only a first impression but alas! it was confirmed 
more and more every year. 

Skating championships have many faults but at least they 
have the merit of beginning with the worst and finishing with 
the best so that they leave the spectators with a good impression. 
Thus, after a day and a half spent in this depressing atmosphere, 
we were compensated by the free skating competition. 

I remember that it was the first competition to be held 
since the war and everyone brought the individual characteris¬ 
tics of her own country—characteristics that had not yet been 
weakened by visits abroad. In my opinion, with skating 

* The compulsory figures, numbering seventy-four, have as their object 
the study of twenty-four different ways of passing from one edge to another 
without changing foot. 
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as with cooking, when a style becomes international it loses 
its flavour. That year you could almost unfailingly guess 
the nationality of a skater by her style, something which has 
since become, if not impossible, at any rate very difficult. 

Barbara Ann Scott presented a flawless programme and 
this surprised nobody because, since her arrival ten days 
earlier, she had not been seen to fail in anything. Like the 
three Czech girls who had won my heart, she too presented 
double jumps. However, Barbara, who possessed many 
good qualities, did not have ‘elevation* but she turned in the 
air with such rapidity that her turns, although not very 
impressive, were always perfectly clear-cut. 

On account of the war, a number of the competitors were 
not at their peak. Some of them, a little too old, had lost 
their chances, whilst others, who were still too young, 
only pointed. Barbara was ‘ripe’ just at the right moment 
and bore off the title by reason of her finished performance. 

This general point of view on a competition, this first 
impression, would not be complete if I were not to say a 
few words about the trainers. As I have mentioned already, 
these gentlemen are the ‘big noises’ of the show. Buried in 
layers of woollen garments, only their noses poking out above 
their heavy scarves or between their turned-down caps and 
their tumed-up coat collars, they come and go from their 
pupils to the judges, from the judges to their acquaintances, 
from the rink to the official bureau to the restaurant, scattering 
as they go little unimportant sentences, destined to run down 
other people’s pupils and prepare the way for their own. 
The only ones, apart from the competitors, to have a thorough 
knowledge of the technique, their words are generally taken 
at their face value and their opinions on the possibilities of this 
or that competitor are frequently sought. 

It was thus, that at the close of the competition, our 
Federation having gained the attention of two of these gentle¬ 
men, we were told to show them what we could do. There 
was no way of getting out of it! 
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Thus, we gave our performance in a state of acute ner¬ 
vousness and apprehension, and after examining us for five 
minutes we received their verdict. The dark one (that was I) 
would never do anything and the fair one (Liliane) would never 
do much. The only thing that might improve matters would 
be a stay of six months at the school of one of these gentlemen, 
who would accept us purely out of the kindness of their 
hearts (and for a certain sum of francs!). 

As soon as we got back to the dressing-room, Jacqueline, 
who had built such high hopes on us, burst into tears, whilst I, 
furious, swore that whatever happened I would never take a 
single lesson from those beasts. 

On this sad note, we returned to Paris, realizing how very 
far we had still to go before we could reach international 
standard, but nevertheless stimulated by our contact with the 
stars and by having witnessed the competitions. 

A week later Madame Vaudecrane left for Stockholm, 
where the world championships were being held, and she 
returned one day gready excited. She told us that she had 
brought with her a phenomenon who would revolutionize the 
skating world. He was a boy who had been laughed at by 
all the silly old men who were then in Stockholm but of 
whose triumph in Paris she was so convinced that she had 
brought him along on her own responsibility so that he could 
give an exhibition of his skating at the Palais des Sports. 
His name was Richard Button. 


Unlike Miss Scott, Richard Button presented himself at the 
world championships counting on the effect of surprise. 
Champion of the United States of America, he had despised 
all publicity and arrived in Stockholm provided with nothing 
but his own ability (which was indisputable) and with a 


gleaming white monkey jacket the like of which had never be¬ 
fore been seen in such an official and respectable event as a world 


championship. It shocked everyone and they were all so 
busy looking at his costume that they seemed to forget the 
extraordinary difficulties (for those days) of his programme. 
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His extreme facility, coupled with his exuberant American 
temperament, allowing him to introduce some little fancy 
steps here and there, he was treated as a clown, an acrobat, 
and even (his get-up coming into the picture) as a waiter, and 
the fact that he was awarded second place was only because, 
in all fairness, the judges could not do otherwise. 

Madame Vaudecrane had not been mistaken. Button, in 
Paris, captivated everyone who saw him training. However, 
a serious problem arose. Barbara Scott, who was to be pre¬ 
sented as a great star, found herself unable to appear at the 
same time as Dick. Thus, the organizers were obliged to 
arrange a special gala where Mr. Button could triumph 
without disturbing anyone. 

Eighteen years of age, Dick was before all else an athlete. 
His powerful style showed to the best advantage his dynamic 
quality, and his assurance. 

Devoid of subtlety, his performance was that of a sportsman 
not of an artist, but it was so marvellously effective that it 
made the spectators rise from their seats and hold their 
breath from his first step to his last.* 

That evening brought to a magnificent close the explora¬ 
tory period, and the time had now come for us to put into 
practice our newly acquired knowledge and to take advantage 
of what we had seen. 

Training took on a truly professional intensity. School 
was abandoned and our whole time was now devoted to 
skating. The approaching Gold Medal and French Senior 
Championships added to this frenzy of work. The winter 
was cold but fine and the figure sessions on the open rink of 

* In any case, if Dick had to face opposition that first season, he made up for 
it amply in the succeeding years, as he carried off the European championships 
in 1948, the world championships every year from 1948 to 1952, the Olympic 
Games in 1948 and in 1952, and he retained the title of senior champion of the 
United States for seven years (from 1946 to 1952). In 1952, Dick turned 
professional, and joined the revue ‘Ice Capades* for periodical engagements. 
Since May 1954 Dick Button has given himself up entirely to his law studies, 
only skating in public exhibitions on very rare occasions. It is to be hoped 
that when his examinations are over, Dick will resume a greater activity in the 
ice world. 
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the Molitor did not cease even at lunch time. If I wanted to 
be included the following year in the Olympic team I must 
win the French title, and for that there was only one thing to 
do—work. 

Hour followed hour whilst I tried to fight against my 
freakish temperament and to mechanize those ‘damned figures’. 
At the lunch hour the skating rink emptied and I took ad¬ 
vantage of this to work more comfortably. I remember 
that I had got into the habit of taking up to the rink with me 
my litde lunch box containing my sandwiches, biscuits, 
etc., and every now and again between practising my figures 
I used to run to it and take a few bites. Another thing that I 
always took with me was my note-book in which were en¬ 
tered all my corrections. On the page opposite each figure 
I found the faults that had been noted the previous days, 
including the most urgent points that needed correcting. 
Thus, when I had finished my practice each day I jotted down 
all the observations that had been made and on the following 
day I was able to read them and try to correct those faults. 
In this way Madame Vaudecrane’s help and advice were never 
lost and, her corrections not being forgotten, her lessons 
remained of constant benefit to me. 

On the day of the French championship I presented myself 
before the judges fully decided to do my very best. At the 
first figure I was given the top place and from that moment 
all my fears vanished. I was going to win, I felt it and some¬ 
body else—a very official person—felt it too when she said, 
about two paces from the judges: ‘It is really a pity if she wins 
at her age. She will rest on her laurels.’ 

How could she fail to understand that to win was for me 
only a starting point, only a base from which to prepare 
myself for the great international battle. Yes, now that I 
was champion of France and thus would become a member 
of the Olympic team, one thing only haunted me—to work, 
work—so that, to use Madame Vaudecrane’s expression, on 
the day of the Games I should not ‘look ridiculous’v 
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The Olympic Games and My First 

European Tour 

I N 1948 it was twelve years since the Olympic Games had 
last been held. Thus, the importance of the first post-war 
Olympic Games and the enthusiasm they aroused can well 
be imagined. The organization was entrusted to the little 
town of St. Moritz in Switzerland. The tourists flocked in 
and the Games took place in an atmosphere of exuberant 
gaiety and relaxation. 

The streets, lined with enormous banks of snow, decorated 
with statues sculptured in blocks of ice, and decked with 
masses of garlands and flags, grew more crowded every day. 
Officials, backers, parents, and friends all milled round the 
competitors, bringing the noise and excitement of the big 
cities to the snowy tranquillity of the mountains. 

The competitors, wearing the uniform and badge of their 
respective countries, made their way through the crowds and 
nearly always marched in step and in groups, like soldiers. 
On this subject I must say that I have never felt so much like 
a soldier as I did the morning on which—taking part in the 
ceremony that opens the Games—I marched along, my skates 
over my arm, lost in the ranks of the French contingent. 

All the contingents, grouped around their respective 
national flags, were drawn up fanwise on the ice of the 
Stadium. There was complete silence whilst the text of the 
Olympic oath was delivered and the gun—its echo losing 
itself in the mountains—thundered out three times. 

‘Yes/ I thought to myself at that moment, ‘after all, it 
is worth while to have worked so hard and it will be still more 
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worth while to-morrow, when the competitions begin, to give 
oneself unrestrainedly and to the very utmost of one’s ability.’ 

As I have already said, a skating competition always begins 
with compulsory figures. This test consists of six figures 
which, in the case of the Olympic Games, are indicated by the 
International Federation six months beforehand. Each figure 
is executed three times (the second being superimposed on the 
first and the third on the other two) on virgin ice in such a way 
that the traces left by the competitor’s skates form a design 
that facilitates the task of the judges. As as matter of fact, 
these designs—which should be secondary according to the 
rules (style coming first)—play the greatest part in the award¬ 
ing of marks because they are the only lasting signs left by the 
competitor. 

This test is always very long—generally a day and a half— 
and therefore quite nerve-racking, but on the occasion of these 
particular Games it beat all records. It lasted for three days 
—three days during which competitors and officials awaited 
the good pleasure of the frost. 

The competitions started on a magnificent morning in real 
springlike sunshine, whose warmth the ice could not resist. 
By midday the tests had to be interrupted and postponed 
until the following day at 7.30 a.m. When we arrived at 
7 a.m. it was still dark and I shall always remember the two 
nice judges who, their eyes heavy with sleep, tried to examine 
the state of the ice by the light of a candle. The wind blew 
softly and felt almost warm and the drip, drip of water falling 
from the roofs told only too clearly of the thaw. It was 
decided to postpone the tests again and the day was spent 
in feeling the pulse of the ice. 

At 7.30 the next morning the competition was resumed. 

Barbara Scott, the chief favourite, was threatened by a new¬ 
comer—Eva Pavlick. Eva was a Viennese girl who was 
appearing for the first time. Her style was much freer and 
more lithe than that of Barbara but she was far less ‘finished’ 
and there was no comparison between their presentation. 
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Barbara, the faultless little doll, arrived as a star, fawned on 
by a crowd of backers—flattered representative of a prosperous 
nation. Eva came from a country which had suffered the 
greatest hardships during the war and where, at that time, 
even the bare necessaries of life were a luxury. She arrived 
timidly, like a poor relation, and was not forgiven for 

this. 

I don’t want to take sides, either with Barbara or with Eva, 
because I did not follow their figures from near enough to be 
able to give an opinion, but I would like to mention the 
unbelievable words that I heard from the bps of an official: 
‘Eva is perhaps better than Scott but you can’t make a girl 
who has holes in her stocking and dirty boots an Olympic 
Champion.’ (The ‘holes’ were darns and her boots looked 
dirty because they were so much worn.*) From that day 
I greatly doubted if skating were a sport and I understood that, 
even in competition, it was first and foremost a show. I 
realized that according to the words of one of our officials 
the judges are a public who are experts, of course, but who 
are above all a ‘public’ sensitive to appearances, and I remem¬ 
bered that lesson throughout the whole of my career as an 
amateur. 

So far as I was concerned, that test went off well. I 
skated in good form and was placed in the middle group 
(fourteenth out of twenty-five) which at that time I considered 
quite good, since I was the youngest competitor at the Games. 

I can remember our delight—Madame Vaudecrane’s and 
mine—when, for the first time in my life I was given 5 as 

* Barbara Ann, we know, carried off the Olympic Games as well as the 
world championships that followed them, thus totalling one Olympic title, 
two world titles (1947 and 1948) one European title (1948) and four Canadian 
titles (1944-46 and 1948). Barbara turned professional the same year to join 
the Roxi-Theatrc revue in New York, then a Canadian company that was 
formed in 1949 and toured Canada for five months under the name of‘Skating 
Sensations of 1950*. After this, Barbara came to London to create the part of 
Rose-Marie in ‘Rose-Marie on Ice*, at Harringay, in the summers of 1950 and 
1951. ^ Afterwards, in the autumn of 1951, she joined ‘The Hollywood Ice 
Revue’ of which she has been the star for a long time. She married in August, 
1955 . 
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my mark * It was a real victory—at any rate I considered it 

so, and for me it was the best moment of the whole competi¬ 
tion. 

The free-skating test was rather tiresome. Snow and wind 
having succeeded the thaw, the final training was reduced to a 
minimum. However, a few of the competitors went on with 
their training until the last possible minute. Amongst these 
was an American, well known for her gifts and her ‘facility’. 
When night fell this young girl was still on the rink, her 
muscles stiff with cold, and sobbing from nervous tension, 
whilst her trainer kept on repeating peremptorily: ‘Once 
again,’ ‘Again,’ ‘Again’. 

When at last, breathless and completely exhausted, she 
left the rink I understood—having watched all this from my 
observation post close up against a radiator—the real secret 
of ‘facility’, and ‘ease’, ‘effordessness’ so dear to the public. 
Without any doubt it was this one word: * Again.* 

The next day, the day of the free-skating competition, 
turned out to be a tragi-comic one for me. I awoke with an 
uncomfortable feeling and when I looked at my face in the 
glass I noticed that it was quite swollen—I had developed 
an attack of toothache. The new frock trimmed with fur, 
and the little curls into which my hair had been so carefully 
set the previous night, would be of no help to me in hiding 
my swollen face. However, I comforted myself with the 
thought that it was the skating that would count and not 
my face. 

Alas! when I got on to the rink my legs were weak and the 
sea of faces began to dance madly before my eyes. After 
executing the first two minutes of my programme, I fell, 
and the sensation of rest and relaxation was so sweet whilst 
I remained sitting on the ice that for a few seconds I toyed with 
the idea of remaining where I was and abandoning the whole 
thing. This attitude of mind did not last long, however. 
‘Coward, weakling,’ I said to myself as I struggled against 

* The mark 5 out of 6 corresponds to ‘good’. 
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it, forgetting the thousands of spectators and thinking only 
of the nine judges, of whom I could just see the feet from my 
seat on the ice. 

The results were very sad, and at the end I was placed 
sixteenth. Jacqueline Vaudecrane comforted me with the 
usual: ‘You will do better next time.’ When I returned to the 
hotel where the French contingent was staying, the skiers— 
amused by my disconsolate air and the absurd look of my 
swollen face, greeted me with such a shout of laughter that 
I began to laugh and cry at the same time. Truly, for a first 
experience it was hardly a success! 

After the close of the Olympic Games we left for Davos, 
where a week later the world championships were to be held 
as a return match. 

There, a number of fresh adventures awaited me. It was 
snowing when the figure tests started; then—as was the case 
at St. Moritz—they were interrupted by a thaw and it was 
decided to inform the competitors by telephone when they 
would be resumed, which would be as soon as the state of the 
ice allowed. The following morning the temperature seemed 
to have dropped again and Madame Vaudecrane, surprised at 
not having received any news, telephoned to the secretary 
who told her that the tests would be resumed at io a.m. 
At 9.30 I arrived. I was feeling in fine form and had gone 
on a little way ahead of Madame Vaudecrane. Suddenly I 
stopped dead. The rink, which was looking in perfect 
condition, was filled with skaters doing their circles. The 
competition had started at 8 a.m. and was practically over! 
We had been wrongly informed. 

I was in despair, but luckily a Swiss official, touched by my 
air of woe, took me along to the referee to whom I explained 
as best I could what had happened to me. This old gentleman, 
a typical Englishman, of imposing appearance and with the 
manners of a grandfather, let me give vent to my emotion in 
my halting English for a few minutes and then said to me, as 
calmly as anything and in faultless French, with an English 
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accent that made his words sound all the more impressive: 
‘The essential thing is that you are here now. Everything 
is all right. You can do all your figures at once. That’s alh’ 

No sooner said than done. Thus, in ten minutes I got 
through a competition that had lasted for at least two hours 
for the other competitors. 

Immediately afterwards, the free-skating test took place. 
Still very excited by my adventure, I skated particularly 
brilliantly and got eighth place, which filled me with joy and 
hope for the years to come. What I now needed was to 
work hard on the big ‘difficulties’, the double jumps which I 
had not mastered sufficiently well to present in a competition. 

We returned to Paris and set ourselves to work once more. 
However, we immediately found ourselves faced with one 
great disadvantage. The Paris skating rinks, not being 
equipped to stand up to the summer heat and the majority of 
the general public deserting them as soon as the fine weather 
comes along, are closed from April to October. 

In spite of this there could be no question of our interrupt¬ 
ing our training for six months. Indeed, skating which by 
force of habit is called a winter sport, had for many years 
been an all the year round sport in England and some Ameri¬ 
can cities.* It is now fast becoming the same in France and 
Germany, but in 1948 there was no question of such a tiling. 
As all the championship skaters from the majority of the 
other countries trained for eleven months out of the twelve 
and proficiency in figure skating depends upon the amount of 
time devoted to it, we French had to keep up the same tempo 
as the foreigners if we wanted to fight on equal footing with 
them. 

Therefore, the Federation decided once again to send us— 
Madame Vaudecrane, my friend Lihane Madaule, and me—for 
six weeks’ training in England at the Richmond skating rink. 

* It was in 1932 that the first summer season was organized in the United 
States on the rink of‘Lake Placid Arena’ (New York State). This town is still 
one of the two greatest summer centres of the United States, the other centre 
being organized on the rink of Sun Valley (Idaho). 
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This Thames-side rink was one of the greatest European 
skating centres during the summer months. There we found 
most of the crack skaters, including Aja Vrzanova, who was to 
carry off the world title the following year. In these ideal 
working conditions we discovered how much was lacking 
in the organization of both rinks and training in France. 

Besides Liliane and me, Madame Vaudecrane had brought 
over seven other pupils, of whom the eldest was eleven. 
We all stayed at a little boarding-house about five minutes’ 
away from the rink and that summer—and all the following 
ones until 1951—we led a wonderful communal life there. 

I remember one summer in particular when we were 
six in a room intended for two, as the boarding-house, which 
was very nice and very popular with skaters, was full right 
up. In this room the bedside tables were turned into larders 
because, on account of the food shortage then still existing in 
this country, our families bombarded us with food parcels. 
Our exhibition frocks were hung up at the head of our beds 
because the wardrobes were chock full—and the dolls lying 
about all over the room added to the general congestion. 

The daily programme was carefully worked out. At 
7 a.m. the alarm clock went. At 7.30 a.m., the big girls 
having washed and dressed the little ones, the whole troupe of 
us set off for the skating rink where we worked the whole 
morning and into the first part of the afternoon. 

At 4 p .m. we had a picnic tea in the garden, after which 
came a lesson in physical culture and then an English lesson. 
At 6 p.m. we went to get washed and cleaned up, the big 
girls looking after the little ones as in the morning. After 
dinner we were packed off to bed and Madame Vaudecrane, 
who took charge of the whole of our little world, came round 
and tucked up the budding champions with their dolls and 
turned out the lights. 

Of course, everything did not always go smoothly and on 
some evenings, when boisterous, good spirits made the 
children get a little out of hand it was necessary to resort 
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to punishments, or rather to ‘the* punishment, because only 
one was taken seriously: to be deprived of the daily training. 

As for me, I think that one of the reasons why I enjoyed 
myself so much was because I rather played the part of big 
sister and when, on Sundays, Jacqueline Vaudecrane confided 
the little band to my care to take to Mass, or for a walk or 
to the cinema, I felt that I was acting as chaperone to a little 
school! 

I can’t tell you what happy memories I retain of those 
summers. I think it was they that made me love England. I 
put in an enormous amount of work—six hours a day and 
sometimes seven hours of intensive training. I was so happy 
that when the end of those annual training weeks came I 
used to experience the same pangs of regret that I had at the 
end of a lovely holiday. 

After our first training, we returned to Paris to work, as 
we had done in previous years but there we had to adapt our¬ 
selves to the weather conditions because the Molitor* rink 
were we worked was open to the sky and the Victor HugoJ 
rink was reserved for hockey training. At the Molitor our 
favourite days were those when it was raining. On these 
days, as few of the general public turned up, I would put on 
my waterproof and, in the driving rain, would work for hours 
on the composition of my programme (see Chapter 8) to 
accord with the music chosen, and would try to find new steps. 
If the rain ceased, we swept away the water covering the rink 
and took advantage of the fresh, clean ice to work on our 
figures. 

It was during that year that the habit of telephone confcr- 


* Molitor. Situated on the edge of the Bois de Boulogne a few steps from 
the Auteuil race course, the Molitor skating rink was opened in 1931. In 
winter an open-air rink, in summer the Molitor becomes one of the most 
beautiful swimming pools in Paris. 

f The sports rink, the Victor Hugo or Saint-Didier rink, opened its doors 
in 1938. Capable of holding three to four thousand spectators, decorated 
with mountain and snow scenes, during the winter club galas are held there 
and also, at the end of every season, the senior French championships. The 
junior and minor championships arc held at the Molitor. 
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cnees between Madame Vaudecrane and me started, or rather 
increased. On the rink we did not discuss anything; there, 
only work and technique counted. But after returning home 
and relaxing for an hour in front of an enormous tea it was 
time for the imagination to get to work. Shut up in my 
room, sitting on the floor, with my gramophone and my 
records strewn around me, 1 listened, selected, and noted 
in red pencil on the records the passages I had chosen, starting 
over again twenty times, partly for pleasure and partly to 
obtain the best result. Then, when at last the idea came— 
if it did come that day—I would rush to the telephone: 
‘Hullo! Jacqueline here. I have an idea/ 

When she heard these words, Madame Vaudecrane always 
knew what to expect and she invariably replied: ‘Wait a 
moment until I settle myself comfortably/ 

It was thus, at the end of die line, each of us seated in a 
big armchair and resting from the physical fatigue of the day, 
that we exchanged views, ideas, opinions, even sometimes 
going so far as arguments but nearly always ending in agree¬ 
ment or at least with a number of plans and resolutions that 
materialized the following day on the rink. 

When we did not discuss music, we discussed costumes; 
when we forgot the competition programme for a day, we 
talked about the next dance and, in addition to all this, of 
course, we always commented on the progress and faults that 
had been noted during the day, and the things that had been 
newly learnt. 

This habit of telephoning developed in the course of the 
following years to such an extent that we got into the way of 
doing all our preparation work over the phone and never, or 
hardly ever, discussed it on the rink. 

We worked so hard that winter of 1948 that the months 
flew by and competition time came round again. In the 
European championships, that were held in Milan, I was placed 
seventh in general classing and fourth in free skating. About 
the rink they began to talk of the little French girl who was 
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not good at figures but who did all the double jumps (on her 
good days) and whose skating was different from the others. 
It was even whispered that in a few years she would have a 
chance of winning. So many words, so many hopes, and 
consequently so much more energy to resume the daily 
training on the following day. 

The world championships were held in Paris that year and 
there I began to feel the effects of my resistance to the in¬ 
structors of the big foreign schools.* These gentlemen could 
never see the pupils of other people do well without a certain 
amount of displeasure, and from that moment they began 
‘to take an interest* in me. When I say ‘in me* I ought rather 
to say in my faults, in my mistakes, which they remarked on as 
forcibly as they could, pointing them out to anyone who might 
have failed to notice them for themselves. This was certainly 
not very nice for me but it was encouraging; it was a good 
sign, and more than any compliments it proved to me that I 
was beginning to take on some importance and was no longer 
considered just an uninteresting debutante. 

It was at the close of these competitions that I received my 
first invitations to give exhibitions abroad. I was invited to 
make a fifteen-day tour, which took me to Vienna and from 
there to Prague and Budapest. On this tour my mother 
accompanied me. 

In Vienna I found an enthusiastic public. I had foreseen 
two encores but when I had given these the organizers pushed 
me on to the rink a third time, and I found myself in front of 
the spectators breathless, not knowing what to give them and 
with the loud speakers crashing out one of those hackneyed 
waltzes that make you feel sick as soon as you hear die first 
notes. I had to improvise something quickly—something 
without ‘difficulties* or finesse—but so true is it that Vienna is 
the city of waltzes that the spectators, carried away by the 
rhythm, applauded me even more vigorously than before 

* I had several times refused to leave my trainer and enter one of the big 
mechanical schools, much favoured in the competitions (sec Chapter 5). 
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and the next day the papers announced that ‘the waltz was 
the star turn of the evening’. It was very kind but I was 
deeply vexed because I asked myself what was the use ot 
spending hours in the rain composing fine programmes if 
an improvised one got all the attention! 

I found the Budapest rink situated in the strangest and most 
poetical spot. Open to the sky, it was built at the edge of a 
half-frozen lake, at the far end of which, surrounded by a park, 
there rose the dark and stern-looking towers of an old castle. 
Groups of children, from four to ten years of age, all wearing 
caps adorned with multi-coloured pompoms and carrying 
miniature sticks, were being initiated into the mysteries of 
hockey and at first I had the impression of walking right into 
a picture by one of the old Dutch Masters. 

My exhibition in Budapest ended with a comic episode. 
At the end of the evening a little girl in a frilly pink frock, 
looking very shy and nervous, came forward and gave me not 
only the traditional bouquet but also a magnificent cup on a 
long, slender stem fixed to a wooden base. I kissed the little 
girl, then took the bouquet on one arm and seized the cup 
with the other hand, to go and give a final figure. Alas! 

I was greeted by a great shout of laughter from the crowd. 
On looking closer, I discovered that in the excitement of the 
moment the cup had become detached from its base and I was 
victoriously holding aloft the metal portion of it whilst the 
wooden base remained in the hands of the horrified child. 

Despite the charm exercised over me by Budapest, I soon 
had to take the train and go on to Prague, where I arrived in a 
snowstorm. From the taxi that took us to the hotel I noticed 
on the walls of the city there were red and white posters 
portraying a magnificent-looking skater and bearing in 
enormous letters an unknown name: Jeannette Dubiefova. 

Intrigued, I asked for some information about the ability 
of this newcomer and received this curious reply from one of 
the officials who had come to the station to welcome us: 

Yes, she is as good as you are and this evening we hope that 
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she will be still better.’ ‘Well!’ And then he explained. 
‘Here, in this country, we add the suffix OVA to all feminine 
names and as to the first name, the printer made a mistake and 
put Jeannette instead of Jacqueline.’ So I was Jeannette 
Dubiefova! I thought this very funny but quickly got used 
to it. I never got tired of hearing my name pronounced in 
this new way and even went so far as to sign my autographs 
—J. Dubiefova. 

However, the free interpretation of names was not what 
struck me most in Prague. The thing that I found the most 
extraordinary was the popularity of skating in that city. 
Although it had not stopped snowing and the cold was so 
intense that there was skating on the Ultrava that was com¬ 
pletely frozen over, the spectators arrived three hours before 
the show. Two hours later, the enormous stands at the 
stadium were packed and the public, white with snow, 
awaited the moment of the exhibitions. I even saw some 
people holding on their laps quite small babies, wrapped in 

TUgS \ . .11- 

This enthusiasm and endurance against the cold were 
confirmed the following morning when I went to watch the 
children’s training and found the crowd of mothers seated 
•on benches covered with ice and knitting in the bitter wind 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world, whilst they 
chatted away with their neighbours and encouraged their 
•offspring by word and look. 

I left Prague without regret and returned to a Paris full of 
sunshine, where spring had once again chased away the ice 
and invited a little rest. 
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Invitation to America 

T he discouraging thing about skating competitions is 
the routine- It is the repetition of the same ‘difficulties’'*' 
performed according to the same rules, in the same 
settings, during the same events, competed for in the same 
surroundings and at the same times, every year. 

It is the narrow and hide-bound spirit of the academies 
and the schools, the circle of habits from which you cannot 
get out without risk of being thrown out. It is the monotony 
of the training, repeated every day for years, the same move¬ 
ments that are always being perfected but rarely renewed. 
In that arid atmosphere, any element of novelty or innovation 
is thus a sensational event, to be warmly welcomed. 

The opportunity that was given to me in 1949 caused a 
great stir in the whole school. We were all working one 
morning on the Richmond rink during the summer training 
when a letter was brought to me. Miracle! Joy of joys! It 
was an invitation from America to take part in a carnival 
being held in Seatde three months later. I flew from 
‘patche’ to ‘patche’ trumpeting out the great news and in five 
minutes the excitement was so great that Madame Vaudecrane 
was obliged to stop our training and send us to calm our nerves 
on the banks of the Thames. 

Why had I been invited ? My place as seventh in the last 
European championships did not in any way justify this 
choice and I knew no one among the American organizers 
sufficiently well for any of them to have singled me out from 

* ‘Difficulty* is a technical term used in skating for the most difficult and 
important figures. These count a great deal in the marking. 
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any motive of kindness. I was not enlightened on this point 
until much later when I read an article by Maribel Y. Vinson 
(one of the important personalities in the American skating 
world) that had appeared in The Skating Guide , and which 
said: ‘The only programme (from a European skater) that 
had artistic originality was, in my opinion, that of Jacqueline 
du Bief, the young French champion from Paris/ 

This was proof that my style was attracting interest. I 
was the first European skater to be invited to America since 
die war and this distinction could not but increase my value 
for the 1950 competidons. To go to America was then, 
for every artist and for every sportsman and sportswoman, 
greatly prized, and my joy and exaltation knew no bounds. 

I made my preparations enthusiastically and decided to per¬ 
form a new dance which unlike the competition programmes 
would have a theme and would also be based more on ex¬ 
pression than on pure ‘difficulties’. 

I decided to perform a dance, which like modem ballet, 
would be directly addressed to the audience by transmitting 
an emotion to them. The subject of this number was to be 
the desperate, terrified flight of a hind before the huntsmen, 
terminating with its death. 

Several people advised me not to give this number, con¬ 
sidering it too serious and not ‘sexy* enough for America, but 
I felt very deeply about it and would not allow myself to 
be dissuaded. 

I must now explain what an American carnival is, because it 
is a kind of show unknown in Europe. 

It is an annual show, lasting from three to six days, put on 
by the amateur skating clubs. The majority of these clubs— 
which are incomparably wealthier than the European clubs— 
possess their own private rinks, where the ice, that is constantly 
being remade, is at the disposal of the members the whole day 
long. Thanks to this organization, the young skaters can 
combine at one and the same time their studies and their 
training, something which is almost 
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This organization would be ideal if the membership did not 
cost a fortune, but the fee is so high that skaters who are not 
very wealthy have to be content with the municipal rinks, 
where—whatever their class as skaters may be—no special 
facilities are given to them and where the normal conditions 
are unsuitable for serious work. 

Owing to this fact, it is practically impossible for skaters 
who are not rich to make their way in the competitions 
and it is the same for Jewish or coloured skaters or others 
belonging to 4 a different social milieu’, who are not admitted 
to these clubs. For all these, the sport of competitions is 
only a name. 

These clubs organize shows modelled on the professional 
ice shows of which they were the forerunners but which have 
now outstripped them. On these carnival occasions they 
gather together all their members who, whatever their age or 
ability, contribute to the show. The official trainer of the 
club directs the ballets, the mothers make the costumes 
two months beforehand and the skaters of both sexes seize the 
opportunity to show their progress in technique, their new 
ideas, or their aptitude for show business. 

To further intensify the action of the programme, the 
clubs invite well-known champions and professional comics, to 
attract the public. The takings from these shows are des¬ 
tined either to pay for improvements to the club’s rink or for 
charities. Another advantage is that these carnivals help 

the champions to make themselves known both to the public 
and producers. 

Armed with a competition programme and my new theme 
number—‘The Hind’—I arrived at Seattle two days before 
the carnival, after a journey of 9,000 miles and with my leg 
muscles fairly soft. Hardly had I alighted from the plane, 
however, when the organizers, who had come to meet me, 
told me that I had just half an hour to freshen myself up before 
skating for the Press and the photographers. Everything was 
organized and it was impossible for me to refuse. 
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In spite of my fatigue, I gave my performance—in a state 
of intense nervousness—and the whole day passed in publicity 
work. When evening came it was time for rehearsal and 
after having very briefly made the acquaintance of the leader 
of the orchestra, we started the performance before the mem¬ 
bers of the club, who had turned up in full force to see ‘the 
girl from Europe’. 

The first part of my special number went off all right but 
suddenly I became aware of a musical theme that was not the 
one from which I had worked out my dance. With my most 
ingratiating smile, I turned to the leader of the orchestra to 
whom I explained that there was some mistake. Much to 
my astonishment, I received a definite ‘No’ from him, upon 
which the following conversation took place between us: 

Me: Why‘No’? 

Him: Because it is like that. 

Me : I am very sorry but it is not like that. My dance 
has been prepared for different music. You have the 
score and therefore you have no reason not to play what 
I want. In any case, if you refuse I won’t skate. 

Him : How obstinate you are! What we are playing 
for you is the mathematical equivalent. There is the 
same number of measures and the tempo is the same. 
So what! There is only a difference of theme! . . . 

The discussion continued for a long time, made particu¬ 
larly diverting by my accent, my difficulty in expressing 
myself and my indignation. When at length it was over 
and we were both red and out of breath I learnt that the piece 
I had asked for had presented too many difficulties for the 
musicians and therefore the leader of the orchestra had 
chosen another that was ‘mathematically equivalent’. 

In the end I had my way and the rehearsal went on until 
two o’clock in the morning. The following day everything 
was ready and ‘The Hind’ was so well received by the public 
that the leader of the orchestra said to me: ‘I am so sorry 
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about our dispute but you must understand that I expected 
an ordinary skating number and could not know that you 
were going to live your music/ 

Later on one of the mothers approached me. ‘You have 
some strange ideas, you French/ she said. ‘My daughter 
was in tears, but yet she said that she likes you a lot/ 

The following two evenings still further convinced me 
that I had got hold of a new artistic style which suited my 
personality and which I ought to continue to develop. 

I left Seattle after a week’s stay, smothered in boxes of 
chocolate, silk scarves, bouquets and such a quantity of 
souvenirs that when I opened my luggage at the Customs I 
looked as if I were a street-hawker. 

On the way back I had to give an exhibition in London at 
Wembley. This exhibition, too, was very important be¬ 
cause the majority of my competitors in the championships 
were English and it was essential that I should make a good 
impression. Alas! it was an awful flop. The Wembley 
rink was immense, surrounded by high iron railings which, 
during hockey matches, protected the spectators from the 
pucks. From the moment that I set foot on the ice there I 
felt as if I were in a cage—as if I were something abnormal, 
an animal on show before a cold, indifferent public that was 
silent and reserved and had an air of ‘Let us wait and see/ 
So silent was the audience that I suddenly felt quite alone, 
lost in that immense space, and my only thought was to flee. 
I finished as quickly as I could, murdering my ‘difficulties* 
and so upset that I did not even try to smile. I left the rink 
in tears and when the directors came up to ask me what I 
would like for a present I replied quickly: ‘That you invite 
me here again later on and give me a chance to show them 
that I can skate. I can assure you that they won’t get me 
down a second time with their silence/ They, of course, 
were the spectators who were now filing silendy out of the 
stadium. 

On returning to Paris I resumed my daily training, up 
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to the time of the European 
(1950) they were held in Oslo 
satisfied with my progress in figures, hoped that I would be 
placed amongst the first five. 

There was all the usual routine—the journey, settling in 
at the hotel, training in the icy snow and under the still icier 
eyes of the judges and officials; the inquisitive and uneasy 
glances cast on the most fancied competitors to try to discover 
how good they were—in a word, the whole gamut that we 
always went through before these championships, and once 
more we found ourselves practically the same competitors as 
on the previous year, before the same jury. The only 
difference was the progress and development each one of us 
had made, according to her own particular training, the effects 
of which would once again decide the result. 

Immense, natural, and open to the sky, the Bislet rink of 
Oslo is a real ice stadium. Once again, as in 1947 and 1948, 
the championships took place in very unfavourable atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. As a thaw followed the snow, and sun¬ 
shine followed the wind, the ice became in turn fast, slow, 
too hard, too soft, covered with water—and very few of the 
competitors could give of their best in such conditions. 

This state of things entirely upset the competitors (male, 
female, and pairs) and, as usual in such circumstances, 
everybody grumbled, including the judges who were 
benumbed with cold into snowmen, the disappointed 
competitors, and organizers overwhelmed with complaints. 

However, the following year the competitions were again 
organized on an open-air rink and I cannot help asking why 
the International Skating Association is so obstinate. Covered 
artificial rinks are not lacking in Europe, and as champion¬ 
ships are not tourist exhibitions it would be better if they 
were organized on rinks that were less picturesque but which 
offered better skating conditions. I know that many of the 
officials who arrange these competitions do not realize how 
much importance skaters attach to them. I am well aware 
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that the hours of training in the early morning in bitterly cold 
air that is damp with mist, the repeated falls, the programme 
that must be finished despite the fact that you cannot breathe 
freely and that your head is going round, the daily grinding 
work that a skater has to do year in year out without any 
lct-up—I am aware that all this means nothing to most of 
them. 

Even so, can they not realize that the enormous amount of 
time and energy—and hope—put into their work by the 
competitors is too valuable to be destroyed by an unlucky 
gust of wind, a ray of sunshine that is too hot, or—sometimes 
—-just a few snowflakes? 

They will probably say that skating is a sport and a cham¬ 
pion should win whatever the conditions may be. This 
would be true if skating were not a sport of technique and 
precision and if to win one had only to put forth sufficient 
effort, but skating is a science, on the way to becoming an art 
and anything that is harmful to the quality of a demonstration 
should be prevented. 

A free-skating competition like that held that particular 
year for the men is a veritable heart-break. The rink was 
riddled with holes and covered with water to such a degree 
that nearly all the competitors (including Edie Kiraly* who 
carried off the European championship by reason of his great 
athletic qualities and his sensational energy) fell. The ice 
was in such a bad state at the end of this test that the last 
competitor, despite his magnificent sporting and fighting 
spirit, had seventeen falls, and looking on we, his comrades, 
were nearly in tears. 

Personally I was lucky and I was placed third in the general 
classing and second in the free. I was so happy at this result 

* Edic Kiraly. Edic had been world champion and European pairs cham¬ 
pion, with his partner, Andrea Kekessy, who was Hungarian like himself. 

Andrea then relinquished her Hungarian nationality and consequently the 
competitions. 

After this, Edic competed alone and then he also left his country for Canada 
(1950) where he is now a teacher. 
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that I don’t think I ever experienced greater joy at any prize- 
giving during my career and the medal that I received on that 
occasion is even to-day the one I value the most. In the 
general results, Jeannette Altwegg, the English champion, 
was placed before me. She took second place. Jeannette 
was to become my great rival and I shall speak of her 
again later. Aja Vrzanova,* who had already been world 
champion for a year, came first. 

Aja had greatly changed since her first appearance on the 
Davos rink in 1947. Her style was certainly just as athletic 
and vigorous but her technique—more polished and elabor¬ 
ate—made her skating more serious, more classic, less sensa¬ 
tional. In place of the rather wild, lively young girl there 
was a mature, majestic skater, very sure of herself and rather 
cold, but whose high standard made you forget that her style 
was too rigid—at least from my personal point of view. 

After the Oslo championships came the world champion¬ 
ships, organized in London on the Wembley rink—and in 
ideal conditions this time. The result was magnificent be¬ 
cause the fourteen competitors all presented double jumps and 
the standard was so high that even the skater who was 
placed last executed (not so well but at any rate she did them) 
the same ‘difficulties’ as Aja, who triumphed once again, and 
there was not a single fall. 

For me, this competition was most thrilling. I arrived in 
London very tired and not at all in good form and I was so 
nervous at the final training that it was impossible for me to 
execute even the simplest ‘difficulties’. Jacqueline Vaude- 
crane, furious at seeing me so stupid, refused to coach me any 
more and made me return to the hotel. Completely 
demoralized, I ate an enormous meal—without thinking of 
the approaching competition—and went upstairs to try to 
deep for an hour, as was my habit before all competitions. 

* Following this championship, Aja gave up her Czech nationality and left 
for the United States, where she immediately turned professional, to tour 
with Tee Follies*. For three years (from 1950 to 1953) she remained with that 
.company and then joined Tee Cycles’ for the 1955 production. 
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Of course, I could not sleep and I returned to Wembley 
more nervous and more tired than ever. However, when 
my turn came I decided to let myself go and make it ‘all or 
nothing*. My nerves then steadied as if by magic and I 
skated more freely and in better form than I had ever done 
before or might ever do again. Above all, I experienced a 
feeling of relaxation and harmony that made the exhibition a 
real pleasure to me. Thus, after so much agitation, I won 
second place in the free skating, to my great delight beating 
all the Americans. 

I have not yet said anything about that formidable selection 
which groups the four best United States skaters and the 
four best Canadian skaters and which was, and is (each year 
more so) the great headache of the European skaters. 

Generally very athletic, the Americans excel in free skating 
and especially in the jumps. Their outstanding character¬ 
istics are their dynamic quality, elevation, speed, and an 
extreme assurance. Both boys and girls are, above all, 
athletes and if artistic sense and style are frequently sacrificed 
to acrobatics, their programmes are none the less very spec¬ 
tacular and contain the greatest technical ‘difficulties’. In 
the men’s category, Europe cannot hold out against them. 
In the women’s category, less and less resistance is offered 
and it usually consists of one or two good free skaters who do 
their best to stop the invasion. 

I was therefore very proud of my place when to my 
dismay, after the general calculation of marks and places, I 
learnt that my direct competitor, an American whom I had 
beaten both in figures and free skating, was found to come 
before me in the final classing, when all the marks had been 
added up. Here again, my poor little nerves let me down 
and I burst into tears and cried for half an hour. 

‘Idiot,’ said Jacqueline, ‘what is the use of your crying like 
that? If you are the better, you have only to beat her next 
year. You have got legs, what do marks matter ? Work and 
you will see. Work, that is the only thing that is important.’ 
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There we were again! 

An hour after the competition had ended, whilst Madame 
Vaudecrane stormed and I snivelled as we put on our evening 
dresses to attend the banquet that always accompanied the 
prize giving after every championship, we were already 
thinking of the next year, of our working plans, of the correc¬ 
tions to be made, and disappointment—driven away by fresh 
hopes—was replaced by eagerness to work doubly hard. 

From London we returned to Paris and from Paris we left 
for America, where I had again been invited for the Boston 
carnival and also that of Montreal. Madame Vaudecrane 
accompanied me this time. 

Everywhere we were received charmingly. We were 
given publicity on radio and television; there were interviews, 
photographs, and there were all the usual things—nerves at 
the final rehearsals; terror of getting ‘stage fright’; exhibitions 
that were sometimes good and sometimes not so good; 
worry about the luggage ; and farewells accompanied by 
bouquets. 

Such was the general programme and yet it was very 
exciting, this second tour in America, where I was not to 
return until two years later, and this time as world champion. 
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The Skating Schools 


I have already mentioned the schools and their import¬ 
ance, and I now want to explain their characteristics. 

In skating, as in dancing, music, or painting, the various 
big schools represent definite trends and styles that contend 
with one another, trainers jealous of one another, and, above 
all, interests which rival one another. 

The majority of the directors of the big international 
schools are not idealists, and ‘business’ is their number one 
object. These big schools are opposed, from every point 
of view, to the more artistic ones that remain little schools 
because they have not been greatly developed on the com¬ 
mercial side. I cannot better define the difference between 
them than by comparing the former to mass-production 
factories and the latter to little shops in which the craftsman 
does his own work. In the big schools, skaters are turned 
out according to a standard pattern and receive the founda¬ 
tions of a rigorous and mechanical technique that makes 
perfect virtuosos of them, but that, ninety-nine times out 

of a hundred, kills their artistic feeling, their souls, and their 
individuality. 

During the course of their careers, the teachers of these 
big schools have perfected a method of training, and, under 
the pretext that it has been successful with this or that cham¬ 
pion, they want to impose it on all their future pupils, 
whatever their personality or temperament. According to 
them, the rules are unalterable and the pupil must adapt 
himself to them. From this, there is bound to be one of 
the three following results: 
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(i) If the pupil has no personality he is given a ‘mass- 
produced’ one, and (lacking in individuality in the first 
place) he does not lose much by this, but he will never 
be anything but a pure technician. 


(2) If he has an average personality or one that is 
not yet formed, it is devitalized as much as possible 
by the aid of the routine and the inelastic rules, and 
when the ground is ready, the standard style of the 
school is implanted—which loses a great deal of its 
force and appears like a mere tracing of an original 
drawing. 


(3) If he has a strong personality, by being continually 
opposed he represses his own aspirations, and thus 
frequently loses his belief and his interest—and therefore 
his own worth. 


Nevertheless, these schools retain their popularity and their 
power. Why? There are many reasons for this, the first 
being that they are usually very well organized. 

Regular commercial undertakings enjoy a large number 
of constant pupils, thanks to their many advantages. These 
schools bring in a very good profit to the rinks on which 
they are installed—thus enabling the latter to be kept open 
from one end of the year to the other and to be maintained 
in magnificent condition. Amongst these are the Richmond 
rink in England and those of Lake Placid and Sun Valley 
in America. 

The wonderful condition of these rinks, which greatly facili¬ 
tates practice in compulsory figures, attracts numbers of first- 
class skaters, and thus champions of all nationalities gather 
together in these training centres, which are not very numer¬ 
ous. International circles are formed round these schools, 
into which it is very useful to have admittance and which, 
during the championships, back up their pupils’ interests and 
help—with their chattering—boost reputations if need be. 
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All this, however, without any idea of dishonesty and 
entirely for the glory of the school. Nevertheless, it 
introduces intrigues which are hardly desirable in sport. 

The result of all this is that the clubs and the federations 
that are isolated, anxious that their representatives should 
enjoy the best advantages and support in the international 
competitions, send them for varying periods for instruction 
at these schools. The majority of the clubs are not rich, 
lessons are expensive, and the ‘reduced prices* granted by the 
schools allow of longer periods of instruction—‘all to the 
advantage of sport.* 

Alas! one good turn deserves another and when at the 
time of the competitions a school is in need of a little push 
up, the club judge, who is under an obligation, could not 
very well refuse to give it. A little tenth of a point here, a 
litde tenth of a point there—multiply this by as many judges 
as there are clubs under an obligation—(they are numerous in 
Europe) and the pupil who is in difficulty is helped along 
without even having any suspicion of what has happened. 
What has actually happened is never known, but it is known 
that Mr. X, director of School Y, enjoys some influence and 
the following year pupils go for a little instruction course 
at the school of the said Mr. X, who thus gains more and 
more importance. It is a vicious circle from which there is 
no escape. 

It must be admitted that these trainers know their job and 
are excellent teachers so far as pure technique is concerned. 
However, their omnipotence is undoubtedly harmful to 
skating because they paralyse its development—they stifle 
any element of novelty or change, barring the way to all 
fresh ideas, of which they are afraid, and they make the road 
of the competitions very difficult for those who do not wish 
to accept their domination. 

It must also be added that as they recruit their pupils from 
amongst the best skaters of each country, they are in a position 
to choose the most gifted of them every year—those already 
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having behind them many years of work under the direction 
of unknown teachers, and who for the most part only need 
a little final polishing. 

How many cases have I seen of these small, unknown 
teachers who, after having spent years of effort, interest, and 
devotion on a skater, have found themselves on the day of the 
competition—and sometimes even on the day of victory— 
diffident and forgotten, set aside by the arrogant importance 
of these last-minute trainers. These little teachers are usually 
heads of schools whose influence has no scope outside the 
national plan and thus it is impossible for them to fight against 
the preponderant influence of the big academies. 

These little schools, although not as a rule enjoying all the 
training facilities that could be desired, have one great merit 
—they preserve a national character and a clear-cut style for 
their pupils, which during the big competitions enables the 
latter to stand out, easily distinguishable from amongst the 
crowd of other competitors. When such skaters have 
attained the height of their skill they are usually objects of 
great interest but, being without any international support 
on account of their independence and isolation, it is so difficult 
for them to get placed in the competitions and have their way 
of skating accepted—it is often charged with not being 
classical just because it is unusual—that few amongst them 
have sufficient belief in their ideas and faith in the efficiency 
of what they are doing to stick to it—and they soon give up 
the struggle and join the big centres so that they can ‘get in 
with the judges’. i 

This state of things would be hopeless were it not that from 
time to time a few enlightened spirits have the courage of 
their convictions and make their way by sheer force, despite 
all obstacles of rules and regulations. All my sympathy 
and encouragement go out to these brave spirits from 
wherever they come and whatever they preach, because 
it is through them that progress in the art of skating takes 
place. 
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Each school, whatever it may be, big or small, has its own 
particular characteristics which I will now review briefly and 
attempt to define. 


The English School 

Founded by the Gerschwiler brothers, it is very keen on 
pure technique, at the cost of individuality and the spectacu¬ 
lar. Specializing in the study of compulsory figures, it 
creates precise and meticulous skaters, lacking vitality and 
athletic quality in free skating. It is particularly interested 
in the scientific and mechanical sides and produces excellent 
technicians but rarely artists or innovators. It is the most 
powerful of the international schools. 

Of German-Swiss origin, Jacques Gerschwiler, the elder 
of the two brothers, began his career seriously in 1929 when 
he was engaged as private teacher by the parents of a young 
English skater, Cecilia Colledge. For ten years he trained 
Cecilia, who won the world tide in 1939. 

As Cecilia’s career was then suspended on account of the 
war, Jacques Gerschwiler trained other young English hopes 
and in 1948 he became the teacher of the English champion, 
Jeannette Altwegg, and also of several foreign skaters during 
the summer seasons. 

Arnold Gerschwiler, who lived in Switzerland, came to 
London to pay his brother a visit in 1930 and anxious to also 
become a teacher of skating, he worked for two years before 
becoming a teacher at Neuchatel. There, he trained his 
nephew, Hans Gerschwiler, then a little boy, as Jacques was 
training Cecilia. In 1937 he returned to London, where he 
became one of the teachers at the Richmond Sportsdrome 
and he was joined there 
title in 1947. 

Arnold Gerschwiler had at that time a large number of 
English champions, including the holder of the national tide. 
Daphne Walker, and a good many foreign champions, who 
trained under him all the summer. Amongst them must be 


by Hans, who carried off the world 
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mentioned the world champion of 1949 and 1950—Aja 
Vrzanova. 

The two brothers still continue to teach in London. 


The American School 

Controlled by several big trainers such as Mr. Gus 
Lussi,* and made illustrious by Dick Button, Hayes Jenkins,| 
Tenley Albright, Ronald Robertson J and many other great 
champions, it is entirely different from the English School 
except as regards its commercial organization. 

Particularly efficient in the study of free skating, it 
develops a most spectacular acrobatic and athletic style, 
sacrificing 

moves the spectators, the American skater often takes their 
breath away by his power, his elevation, and his indefatigable 
dynamic qualities. What is the secret of this toughness— 
this staying power ? I don’t know and I even doubt whether 
there is a secret. I think it may be quite simply this: the 
Americans, who enjoy easier conditions of life and training, 
•do not wear out their energy and nerves on details and 
unimportant trifles. They also have the advantage—from 
the point of view of experience and development—of the 

* Gustave Lussi is probably the most eminent and the most commercial 
teacher in the whole of the United States. Of Swiss origin, Lussi began his 
career as a small-time teacher and he was greatly opposed on account of the 
strictness of his methods when he began to create champions. Dick Button, 
who was one of his pupils from the start, was undoubtedly his greatest success 
in the international field, but in addition to him, Lussi created the majority 
of the great American champions. 

t Hayes Alan Jenkins, junior champion of the United States, carried off the 
titles of United States champion and world champion in 1953^4 a| }d 1955* 
Of medium height, slim, not to say frail-looking, Hayes is distinguished by 
his exceptionally supple and light style, expressing fine feeling but neverthe¬ 
less stamped with extreme vigour, and studded with jumps of impressive 
height and length. Hayes is one of the few American champions of whom 
it can be said that he is an artist. 

X Ronald Robertson, who was junior champion of the United States in 
1952, is to-day the great hope (male category) of American skating. Sccon 
in the world championships in 1955* he carried off the free tests brilliantly 
.and made a great sensation by his triple twin jumps, his assurance, and his 
powers of endurance. Ronald Robertson will very probably soon be world 

champion. 


style to effects and art to sport. In fact, if he rarely 
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seven war years during which period they did not cease to 
develop whereas in Europe all activity was stopped. Lastly 
and above all, thanks to the enormous number of recruits 
at their disposal, the trainers are able to push their pupils to 
their utmost from the very beginning, because if they don’t 
stay the course there are plenty of others behind them, so 
it is of little consequence. 

In this way, only the big stars—the crack skaters—come to 
the surface, those wonders whom, when we see them in 
Europe, we believe to be the picture of all U.S. skaters but 
who, in reality, are the exceptions even in their own country, 
where they are super-champions. However this may be, 
despite many enemies and many attacks, the American school 
becomes more successful with each passing year and in my 
opinion it will head world skating for many years to come 
if it now develops, side by side with the excellence of its 
technique, the artistic, sensitive, and expressive side—if, in 
fact, it can give to the wonderful robots that it creates . . . 
a soul! 

The Canadian School 

Actually, there is no Canadian school but, under the in¬ 
fluence of Barbara Ann Scott, the Canadians have developed 
a style that is very polished, slick and supple but not very 
athletic, and lacking in warmth. The best way to describe 
it seems to me to say that it is a fashionable style—a style 
without force, made up of formula?, charm, reserve, and 
figures that are very classic and very proper. 

Apart from these three countries, skating is nowhere 
greatly organized or greatly commercialized and skaters get 
themselves trained as best they can. Schools are created 
according to chance and circumstances and thus we come to 
the group of national schools—that is to say, the schools 
that do not attract foreign skaters, in spite of having a recog¬ 
nized style. 


B 
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The Austrian School 

The best-known of the national schools is the Austrian 
school, and it is Vienna that gave the greatest number of 
champions to skating up to the time of the last war. Since 
then, this school has seemed to be asleep but it is to be hoped 
that its victory in the world championships of 1955 heralds 
a reawakening because charm, a very faithful interpretation 
of the music, naturalness, and lightness used to be the attrib¬ 
utes of Austrian skaters, who were much appreciated by the 
public. 

However, in Vienna, as elsewhere in Central Europe and 
in Switzerland, training takes place on artificial rinks, open 
to the sky, and the skater adapts himself as much as possible 
to the atmospheric conditions which upset the regularity of 
training, particularly so as regards the school figures. In 
such conditions the struggle is hard. 

One of the greatest Austrian champions, Carl Schafer, 
who was world champion from 1930 to 1936 and Olympic 
champion in 1932 and 1936, then skated professionally in 
various ice shows, is now the most popular of the Austrian 
teachers. He has remained famous amongst skaters for his 
elegance, his facility, and his execution of his springing steps. 

The French School 

Since the war, a school has been created for the first time 
in Paris by Madame Jacqueline Vaudecrane, who is especially 
interested in children and in developing their personality. 
Their musical sense, lively imagination, and an exuberant 
and spontaneous vitality make the French, above all, spec¬ 
tacular skaters, less interested in compulsory figures than 
in free skating. Very respectful of style and line, they 
generally sin by a lack of evenness, due to their dislike of 
mechanization. 

As I myself came from that school it is difficult for me to 
judge it impartially, but I am convinced that it will continue 
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to create many champions. Alain Giletti who carried 
off his first senior championship of France in 1951 and was 
the youngest competitor (twelve years of age) in the 1952 
Olympic Games is now European champion and he also 
belongs to this school. Almost all its general theories are 
those developed in this book. 

Other Countries 

Germany, Switzerland, and the northern countries have no 
special schools and the majority of their champions either 
join the English school or go to local teachers like Madame 
Frensscn, who created Gundie Bush,* the world champion 
of 1954. 

In fact, the Beiers, who were world pairs champions from 
1936 to 1939, practically trained themselves alone, as did their 
successors, Ria and Paul Falk.j As to Gundie Bush, as 
mentioned above, she was prepared for the world title which 
she won in 1954 by a private teacher, Madame Frensscn. 

On this subject I propose to take you on a litde geographical 
tour, if I can express it that way, illustrating the present situ¬ 
ation of skating. 

I think that amongst the general public many people con¬ 
sider this sport to be first and foremost a northern exercise 
and would not hesitate to give the palm for skating to the 
cold countries, where there is much natural ice. Theoreti¬ 
cally, this would be logical and, indeed, for many years it 
was true, but it is not so to-day. 

* Gundie Bush, German champion in 1952-53 and 1954, and world cham- 

pion m 1954, turned professional in October 1954 hi the American company 

Hollywood Ice Revue’. Small, fair and slight, Gundic’s style is clever and 

meticulous, very happily supported by an exceptional musical sense and a 
remarkable elegance of line. 

t German champions, Ria and Paul Falk, carried off the European and 
world championships in 1951 and 1952, and the Games in 1952; then thev 
turned professionals and joined the ‘Holiday on Ice’ company. 

Performing with a strict and positive classicism, their style is both speedy 
and incisive; pure and pungent. Both arc fair, of medium height and form 
a pair who are m perfect unison. (They are husband and wife.) 
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We have just seen that it is of primary importance for the 
champion to train regularly on ice that is in good condition 
and he must do this for at least nine or ten months of the year. 
These conditions are only made possible by artificial rinks 
and we can easily understand the situation in the northern 
countries if we read what Mr. Per Cock-Clausen, general 
secretary of the Danish federation and Danish champion 
since 1929, writes on the subject: 

Here there are no artificial ice rinks. The skaters depend 
entirely on natural ice. The skating period may vary from a 
few days in bad years up to four months in good years. How¬ 
ever, there is usually a strong wind, which makes figure skating 
very hard. In the northern part of our country [Greenland] 
there is hardly any figure skating. Two rinks are being designed 
for Copenhagen, but when they will be built it is difficult to 
say at present. 

There are approximately 6,000 to 8,000 figure skaters but 
only very few can do more than simple figures. On a good 
day with fine weather more than 10,000 skaters will be on the 
ice in greater Copenhagen, but most of them arc just playing 
about or skating from lake to lake. 

The opportunities for teaching are at present, owing to 
the unreliable weather, very uncertain. The Danish Skating 
Union normally engages one or two teachers from abroad for a 
period of two to four weeks and pays their journey and a 
guaranteed fee, which they receive even if there are only one or 
two days of skating or none at all. 

As the national championships arc never held if there has not 
been at least one month’s continuous skating, they have been 
staged only eight times since 1929. 

It must, however, be admitted that the situation is not so 
desperate everywhere. In Sweden, skating goes on regularly 
for five months in the year, on uncovered, artificial rinks 
which have been constructed in Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
and five other rinks are being prepared in Stockholm and the 
provinces. Clubs are organized there and have about 3,000 
official members; the Swedish federation is contemplating 
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being represented now at the international competitions, 
something which they have not done since the war. Sweden, 
however, lacks a good professional teacher. 

In Norway, the situation is the same, and as far back as 1927 
(and undoubtedly also in the succeeding years) Sonja Henie 
was obliged to seek the ice abroad for five months in the year. 

Holland possesses only one artificial rink, but as the war 
and its aftermath interrupted its functioning for a long time 
it is only now that young champions are beginning to spring 
up there. The absence of a first-class trainer in that country 
must also be mentioned. 

In Belgium it is just as bad. The number of rinks there 
have been reduced to one; this single rink is situated in 
Antwerp. Despite a brilliant come-back just after the war, 
for several years now Belgium has not been represented in 
the international competitions.* 

We must also mention Switzerland among the cold coun¬ 
tries, on account of its mountains. It has five artificial rinks 
(all situated in the plains) and in spite of having no school or 
national style, this country gives the world a large number of 
trainers and also comic skaters for the shows. Alas! as the 
season only lasts four and a half months, both teachers and 
clowns must seek more regular work abroad. 

As for Russia, who holds all the world speed titles, we must 
go back to the Winter Games of 1908 (in London) to find 
any trace of activity in artistic skating.f Russia does not now 
take part in world competitions for artistic skating. There 
are, however, several artificial rinks in the country, and an 
especially notable one in Moscow. 

The national federation reports that, on the occasion of the 
U.S.S.R. junior championships in 1955, one hundred men 
and one hundred women contested the finals and that there 
are several teachers of skating in every town. 

* The Olympic pairs title in 1948 was won by the Belgian skaters Pierre 
Baugnicr and Micheline Lannoy. 

t It was, in fact, a Russian who won that competition. 
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In spite of this, the commercial side of skating and pro¬ 
fessional shows are absolutely non-existent and completely 
ignored, whilst ‘pairs’ dances enjoy increasingly greater 
popularity every year and are taught and practised according 
to the rules established by the international federations. 

In Czechoslovakia, the well-kept artificial rinks and the 
natural rinks number fourteen in all. Here, skating galas 
attract a considerable public and there are a great number of 
skaters of all categories. Thus, within the next two or three 
years we can hope for a big participation from Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the world championships. 

In Hungary, there are two artificial rinks, one functioning 
in winter and the other, which is smaller, reserved for summer 
training. Despite this, artistic skating has not achieved much 
popularity and the gatherings only attract a small public 
(fifteen hundred to two thousand people in a city like Buda¬ 
pest). Internationally speaking, Hungary is especially strong 
in men skaters and in ‘pairs’ skating. 

In Poland, it was not until this present season that the first 
artificial rink was opened. However, more than one hun¬ 
dred young skaters presented themselves in the finals of 
the last national championships, which allows us to hope 
that Polish skating will very soon reach international 
standards. 


In all these countries skating is so little commercialized 
that the trainers themselves are not professionals. They are 
usually former champions who, when they are no longer of 
an age to take part in the competitions, preserve the sacred 
fire and train the youngsters free of charge, outside their 
office hours. Such is the case in Czechoslovakia and Hun¬ 


gary, where the champions often succeed in making up for the 
lack of work and technique by the sincerity of their enthusi¬ 
asm and the generosity of their exertions. 

We now come to the countries that I will call the semi- 


professional or semi-commercial ones in their ice organiza¬ 
tion. Since the war, these countries are France, Austria, and 
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Germany. In these countries skating seems to me to be 
correctly balanced. Not sufficiently strong or commercial¬ 
ized to overflow into other countries, they are nevertheless 
able to take care of their own needs, although the number of 
rinks they have is still insufficient. Each of these countries 
possesses a summer rink, enabling continuous training to go 
on, and at least one teacher of international class, and each is 
capable of being honourably represented in the annual com¬ 
petitions and even, from time to time, of carrying off the 
victory. 

After this little geographical trip, it is sufficient to say that 
England possesses twenty-nine artificial rinks, at least three 
or four great trainers, and ten ice shows in the provinces 
alone; that Canada has 147 artificial rinks, functioning for at 
least seven months in the year, without counting her numer¬ 
ous natural rinks; and that the United States have 137, that 
is to say a total of 284 rinks in America as against under forty' 
in Europe. These figures explain many tilings, especially 
why the skating countries that produce the majority of the 

champions are no longer those that nature might seem to have 
intended. 

To-day we can only talk of what skating is in America 
and Europe but the day will come, perhaps soon, when the 
other continents will also have their word to say. For a 
long time skating has been going on in Australia, where this 
sport is nearly as popular as it is in England; and ice has also 
been introduced into Africa (Johannesburg), to the Orient 
(in the great cities of Japan), and to Istanbul. 

In fact, thanks to the propaganda made by the travelling 

ice shows, the popularity and practice of skating seem to 
increase every year. 

But let us return to the schools, properly speaking. 

All the schools have their faults and their good qualities 
but each one of them is capable of creating champions. 
However, every school does not suit the temperament of all 
types of pupils and therefore cannot get the best out of them. 
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The skater is faced with many dangers if he chooses the wrong 
•one for his particular temperament. 

He runs the risk of having to restrain his personality, of 
assimilating a style unsuited to his reactions, and of being 
•steered towards a style that does not suit his athletic possi¬ 
bilities, his physical appearance, and his artistic inclinations. 
He risks being obliged to perform movements that do not 
•suit his particular way of thinking and feeling. In a word, 
he risks being unable to open out. You cannot make a 
skater just by plugging rules into him, and although some 
particular advice may be good for Peter it may be very bad 
for Paul. 

A good teacher, once he has mastered the fundamental 
rules, should know the art of making use of them. He should 
possess a critical sense and know how to influence his pupil 
without tyrannizing over him and how to dominate him whilst 
leaving him free to express himself. He must rid the pupil 
of his bad points and develop his good ones—without altering 
his individual style—and he must give him confidence in 
himself, free him from any ‘self-consciousness’, and urge him 
to express himself freely and without inhibition. 

To return to the problem: how to choose your teacher. 
First of all, I shall say that you must make sure of his technical 
ability and then you must know yourself and try to see if he 
is suited to your particular temperament. I am also of the 
opinion that there is nothing more harmful for a skater than 
to change his school and his method half-way through his 
career, especially if he feels that he is making progress where 
he is. 

I have often seen good skaters leave their school on account 
of jealousy of another skater or because of some trifling 
disagreement and afterwards pay for the changeover by long 
months of re-adapting themselves, and at the end of it all 
not doing any better—if as well—in the new school than they 

did in the old. 

As I have said, all these schools fight against each other, 
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and at the time of the competitions they drag their pupils 
into their quarrels and the latter suffer the consequences. 
In 1951 there was a real quarrel between the English school, 
defending the ultra-classic and represented by Jeannette 
Altwegg, and the French school, represented by me, defending 
a more modern and more artistic style. 

Tall, well built, very calm, very studious, and an assiduous 
worker, Jeannette had already gained third place in the 1948 
Olympic Games, thanks to the excellence of her figures. 
She performed these with the most perfect calm, an affectation 
of indifference and such naturalness that her extraordinary 
precision seemed miraculous. The circles beneath her feet 
were drawn large and regular, whilst her gestures were re¬ 
duced to a minimum. I sometimes asked myself whether 
Jeannette had not got a radar set hidden away somewhere, so 
gifted was she at her figure work. She paid for her calmness 
and placidity in her free skating, which lacked radiance and 
vitality and showed a certain heaviness for which her powers 
of elevation did not seem quite to compensate. 

At that time and later, Jeannette was as much above her 
opponents in figures as they were above her in free skating, 
but as figures carried two-thirds of the total points, she was 
always bound to win on the combined number of points that 
give the title. 

, For my part, I was just the opposite—good at free but bad 
at figures. Always excited and influenced by my nerves, I 
would prefer to take risks and chance doing something extra 
well rather than bank on a certainty. In fact, I was undiscip¬ 
lined and impulsive and I adapted myself very badly to the 
cast-iron, old-fashioned rules in force at the competitions. 

We started that season with the European championships 
at Zurich. Jeannette was very calm and I pretended to be, 
whilst our respective trainers—Jacques Gerschwiler for her 
and Jacqueline Vaudecrane for me—were both very excited, 
indeed so much so that in the middle of the competi¬ 
tions they started to quarrel on the rink, and vociferating, 
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gesticulating, and slipping (they were walking on the ice 
without skates) they had to be separated, one of Gerschwiler’s 
pupil’s pulling one way and I pulling the other. 

At the end of the figure tests, Jeannette had a good lead 
over me and I had only a very faint hope of winning. How¬ 
ever, the nervous tension continuing to increase, it affected 
even Jeannette and we were both in such a state of funk about 
the free skating tests that each of us skated as badly as the 
other. I carried off the free but Jeannette—thanks to her 
superiority in the figures—won the title. 

My disappointment was great but the world champion¬ 
ships were to take place ten days later in Italy and I soon shook 
off my depression, hoping for success in those. 

We arrived in Milan with our spirits very high and we 
rushed to the rink ‘to get an idea of things’. 

An ordinary spectator could not have found a better 
moment to ‘get an idea’, but I was very unlucky. I arrived 
during the training of the American team for the free-skating 
tests. I have already mentioned the strength of this team. 
My morale could not face up to it. There were a dozen 
skaters, of whom five were, or were to become, world 
champions. Dick Button, Hayes Jenkins, Tenley Albright, 
Carol and Peter Kennedy, and all their comrades performed 
so many spins, jumps, and intricate steps in every direction 
that it was impossible to follow them all and your head went 
round trying to do so. 

Three of the four girls seemed extraordinary to me and 
when I arrived on the rink an hour later in the European 
team I was so demoralized that it was impossible for me to 
perform the most elementary movements properly. I had 
even forgotten Jeannettte, who three days later was to win 
the compulsory figures whilst I beat the Americans and was 
placed second. 

On the evening of the free skating I returned to the rink 
to ‘warm up’ with the others, fully determined to do my very 
utmost to win. I would not allow myself to throw a single 
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glance at my competitors—and still less at their performance 
—and later, to be quite alone, I barricaded myself in a back 
cloakroom where I awaited my turn. 

I don’t know anything worse than these waits, when your 
imagination makes you in turn a great victor and a miserable 
flop, while you get butterflies in the stomach and your throat 
goes dry, and you keep your muscles warm by suppling 
exercises. Neither do I know of anything sillier or more 
irritating than the ridiculous things that come into your 
mind—pictures of old boots, the cover of a lesson book, or 
the face of a person whom you scarcely know—and that 
persist almost like an obsession just when you are trying to 
concentrate all your faculties on what lies ahead. 

That day I spent one of the worst hours in my career 
but on returning to the rink I quite forgot my fright and 
skated well and to my very great joy I again won the free. 
Alas! Jeannette had again too great a lead over me in the 
figures and I remained second in the general classing, whilst 
she carried off the title as world champion. 

I had worked very hard that year and had greatly hoped to 
win and when I awoke the day following the competition 
and realized that everything had to be started all over again 
and that my chances in the Olympic Games the following 
year were greatly damaged, I felt a very serious temptation, 
which pursued me for several weeks, to throw it all up. 
Luckily, Madame Vaudecrane was there. She reinflated me 
and made me understand how great would be her personal 
disappointment if I were to stop now, after so many years of 
hard work and such great effort. 

The French Federation expressed its desire to take part in the 
Olympic Games and urged by one and the other, and also by 
my own obstinate character, I took up my training again 
day after day, hope reviving with work and work leading 
me slowly towards what had become the object of my life— 
to win the world title. 
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The Hard Road to the Top 


w 


orld Champion ?’ 

‘Yes, you will become World Champion 


in 


Paris !’ they told me when I arrived in Vienna in 
January 1952 to compete in the European championships, 
preliminary to the Games. ‘But here it is not worth your 
while tiring yourself out. You won’t win here,’ and they 
added: ‘You won’t in the Games cither, but don’t be 
discouraged about it because in Paris . . . you will win. 

I had not given any exhibitions that season, the better to 
preserve my powers, and therefore nobody knew just how 
much progress I had made. Nevertheless, everyone seemed 
to be in a position to judge my form and even seemed to know 
that ‘in Paris’ I would skate well, still better than in Vienna or 
Oslo. 

At first I was surprised and almost ready to believe them. 
Then I became furious and at length, when realization dawned 
upon me, terribly discouraged. The competitions had not 
yet begun, not all my competitors had even arrived, but still 
I could not meet anyone without hearing him say in a voice 
full of innuendoes, accompanied by a condescending look: 
‘Oh! here you have no chance at all—but in Paris! . . . 

Although forewarned, I was determined to fight it out on 
the ice and at the end of the figures test I was placed next to 
Jeannette, which was quite fair, but I had gained a sufficient 
number of points to make it easy for me to catch up with her 
in the ‘free’. I regained hope and gave my very best in the 
second part of the tests (the free skating) and indeed did so 
well that during the few minutes that separated my exhibition 
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from Jeannette’s we actually had hopes of the victory, so 
much so that when her marks were given out it was a real 
shock to me. The fact had to be faced and if once again I 
had won the Tree’, once again Jeannette’s lead in the figures 
had gained the victory in the competition as a whole. 

And still the increasing rumour ‘in Paris’ went on around 
me, making me furious because how could anyone know? 
Yes, how? When I asked this question, I received the 
invariable reply: ‘Oh! I don’t know but everyone says that 
you can’t fight against “that”.’ ‘That’ was the judges, and 
all the many wheels within wheels that turn in artistic skating 
competitions. ‘That’ was—amongst other things—the par¬ 
tiality of certain judges about which everybody talked and 
of which I had never had any evidence hitherto, but which 
was proved to me the day following that European champion¬ 
ship by the disloyal proposals of one of the judges from 
Central Europe. 

It was the custom the day after the competitions to organize 
a gala performance at which the best skaters in each category 
performed numbers of their own choice—either a classical 
programme or ‘fancy’ numbers. 

In Vienna this custom was followed as usual, but whereas 
on previous occasions I had always been delighted to take 
part in these exhibitions, which were a relaxation for me 
after the strenuous competition work, this time I was too 
deeply shaken by my defeat not to be affected by it. I 
wanted to rest and forget all about skating, so I refused to 
appear. 

I load frequently returned to Vienna since my first exhibi¬ 
tions there in 1949 and had become popular in that city. 
The organizers of the gala were therefore very annoyed at my 

refusal and sent one of the judges to treat with me and try to 
fix things up. 

Skate, he said to me. The Games are to be held in a 
fortnight. You need help—we shall be grateful to you.’ 

So it was all true—the stories of intrigues that I had heard 
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being discussed in the dressing-rooms, the scheming that had 
been spoken about in veiled words—all this was not, as I had 
thought, the fruit of evil minds, embittered by disappointment, 
but the stark truth. 

All the work, the efforts, the hopes of the competitors, 
on behalf of whom an oath of impartiality was to be taken 
with great pomp and ceremony a fortnight later (on the oc¬ 
casion of the Olympic Games) were at the mercy of commer¬ 
cial organizers who, in the guise of schools, clubs, or organizers 
of sporting events, made a profit out of them and their work. 

I choked with anger and am afraid that I was very rude. 
The judge went away, only to return an hour later to say to 


me: 


‘If you don’t skate, we shall “kill” you at the next competi¬ 
tion and all Central Europe will do likewise/ 

So, after the proposals came the threats. Each of us 
stood by his word. I did not skate and, as he had warned 
me, the judge gave proof of his influence, the effects of which 
we felt at the Games. 

Until that day I had had illusions. I knew that many 
judges go to judge ‘difficulties’ that they are incapable of 
understanding or even of naming, when they see them per¬ 
formed. I also knew that some amongst them (for whom to 
come and judge at a championship is a pleasure jaunt, like a 
week-end in the mountains amongst a group of old friends 
and young people whom they can intimidate) do not fully 
realize the importance of their verdict and that the small 
favours, in the shape of tenths of points, conferred on com¬ 
petitors who have invited them for a holiday or sent them a 
nice present at Christmas, have a most discouraging effect 
on others whom such small favours place at a disadvantage. 

I had heard such remarks as the following, not meant in any 
way badly but characteristic of the turn of mind of the judge 
who uttered it: ‘Oh! I would willingly give her two-tenths 

for a kiss/ # . 

I also knew that all judges were accused of favouring their 
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own compatriots* by a few tenths of points and placing their 
direct competitors at a disadvantage by a few’ other tenths of 
points, as an act of patriotism. Further, I was aware that 
certain clubs and certain federations look after well-known 
champions, who fill their coffers at the time of the exhibitions, 
by promising them the help of their judge for the competi¬ 
tions; and many times I have found that countries group 
themselves together and support each other. Finally, I 
knew that a man could have commercial interests in profes¬ 
sional shows and still be a very influential official in amateur 
competitions. Many times, too, I had found that an unknown 
skater, presenting himself without publicity, sacrificed fifty 
per cent of his chances—but I always refused to believe that 
there were judges who were frankly dishonest and that behind 
the scenes a real market in tenths of points went on. 

Let me make myself clear. I do not wish to imply that 
all judges are dishonest, incompetent, or unprincipled. There 
are some excellent judges—especially amongst the youngest 
of them there are some very sincere and very devoted ones 
who fight against this state of things but who alas! are not 
sufficiently numerous or sufficiently powerful to be able to 
change the face of the competitions. 

If I were asked for statistics I think I could say that out of 
ten judges, four are incompetent, three are ‘consciously’ 
dishonest, and three are good judges. 

I have written ‘consciously dishonest’ as opposed to in¬ 
competent judges who, although being very honest people, 
commit a moral dishonesty, without realizing that they are 
doing so, by accepting the judging of something about which 
they have not sufficient knowledge. 

I know that the I.S.U. carries on an ever-increasing fight 
against injustices, by disqualifying judges who are found 

* y p to i ?50 judges marked their compatriots. After that date a new rule 
withdrew this right from them but they made up for it by being more un¬ 
favourable to the adversaries, so the result remains the same. This has reached 

such a point that to present yourself without a judge is considered as completely 
renouncing your interests. v } 
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"to be too partial, but could they not fight also against in¬ 
competence, by submitting both the national and interna¬ 
tional judges to an examination which would compel them 
to estimate the value of the various figures and to appreciate 
•their respective technical values, more according to the rules 
than according to their personal taste, which examinations 
being frequently renewed would force them to follow the 
'evolution of skating? The problem of the incompetence 
of the judges most often lies in the fact that they represent 
'Countries where skating is very restricted at the present time. 
By reason of this, coming into contact with the new champions 
•only once a year, they have not the time to familiarize them¬ 
selves with the new movements. They are outstripped by 


the progress in technique. 

There is another problem: that of the marks themselves. 
It often happens that a judge is heard to say: I was not able 
to respect the differences between the competitors because of 
the small margin between the high marks that I had already 
given and the maximum.’ To avoid this, could we not judge 
on ten, as they do in America, instead of on six, and use the 
low marks more, in order to prevent the crowd of ex-xquo 
(ties) and allow the judges more liberty by giving them a 


greater range of marks? 

Since I am criticizing things and proposing solutions, I 
want to raise another point, that of free and figure skating 
and the rules on which the decisions are based. 


These rules were established at a time when women wore 
•dresses that touched the ice and little hats trimmed with flowers 
and feathers when giving their exhibitions, and no longer meet 

the requirements of present-day skating. 

At that time skating was composed of edge figures which 
were judged one by one and in detail in the figures test, and 
afterwards presented in the free test in an assembled whole 
according to the personal taste of the competitor, whose 

artistic sense and originality were judged. 

In these conditions, it was natural that two-thirds of the 
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points were awarded to the compulsory figures—or execution 
—and only one third to the free, or assembled whole. How¬ 
ever, as time went on and skaters profited by the freedom they 
enjoyed in the free test, programmes became complicated to 
a point when they no longer contained the compulsory figures, 
except by accident and even then only in a very subordinate 
way. The turns were jumped from one edge to another, at 
first cautiously—making a half-turn—then, a little later on, a 
whole turn was made and to-day we have come to making 
three turns in the air which, although having originated in the 
figures, have nothing at all to do with them to-day. 

However, the rules have not changed. The same figures 
are in force in the compulsory tests and continue to get the 
benefit of the majority of the points. During die past few 
years several proposals have been made with a view to equaliz¬ 
ing the two tests but the I.S.U. cannot resolve to do so and 
perhaps they are not wrong when you remember that, at die 
present time, judges only have a few minutes in which to 
record and analyse a veritable avalanche of ‘difficulties’ 
grouped by the competitors in their programme. It is there¬ 
fore practically impossible for them to give a correct verdict 
during the single minute that is allowed them for this. 
Nevertheless, it is universally admitted that there is a lack of 
balance between the number of points granted to the free and 
its actual value. 

In view of these facts, would it not be possible to return to 
the fundamental idea of the two classes in their primary 
sense? That is to say, obligatory ‘difficulties’ (whether they 
be jumps, spins, or anything else), and ‘free’ test being 
judged on the choreographic assembling of these same 
‘difficulties*. In this way would be created a test of com¬ 
pulsory ‘difficulties’ adapted to present-day skating. 

This test, contested on virgin ice, retaining the imprint 
( of the traces, would force the competitors to perform centred 
J spins, clean jumps and attitudes, and steps in a more deliberate 
I st Y le - Ic would greatly facilitate the task of the judges who, 
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instead of being obliged to go down flat on their stomachs 
to find die double lines, would be able to approve without 
any effort and without any possibility of doubt, the three 
which so often spread out at the start and finish of the double 
jumps. How many discussions on the free-skating style of 
this or that skater would be avoided if his style were judged in 
the performance of the ‘difficulties’ themselves instead of 
on figures, during the performance of which the skaters 
have nothing else to worry about! In short, how much 
more attention the skaters could pay to the choreography 
and the artistic sense in the programme if they were freed 
from the worry of having to show everything they can do, 
in the space of four or five minutes. 

This method would not alter the fundamental idea of the 
ing in 

and submit the ‘free’ to a more severe technical control, 
which would make it much easier to decide between the 
competitors, whose standard becomes higher every year. 

Recrimination about judges and judging is easy, I know, 
and these criticisms might perhaps seem out of place coming 
from a world champion who, when all is said and done, 
only possesses her title because the judges decided to bestow 
it upon her. I do not want to turn on those people and those 
things to which I owe my reputation but I do most genuinely 
love skating. I love skating, the ice, and the competitions 
to such a degree that they are my whole life. For these 
same reasons I also love all skaters who, in one country or 
another, are the champions of to-morrow and I should like 
to prevent them being hurt by the undeniable injustices, the 
intrigues, and the politics of competitions. 

I should like to know, when skaters start off in the damp 
cold of the early morning to do their training and when, 
tired out after hours of hard work, they feel discouraged 
that they can have confidence in their progress and the effect 
of all their work. I should also like, and this above all, to 
know that after they have put their faith in all this they will 
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not be too rudely disillusioned when they have to face the 
realities they are bound, at the present time, to meet. 

I hope that the I.S.U., the officials, and the judges who are 
trying to free the competitions from their many imper¬ 
fections will understand me and will not take it amiss if 
my criticisms seem to them to be too violent, because what I 
say here is only what is being said round skating rinks all 
over the world, but is something that competitors cannot say 
aloud, for fear of reprisals. Former amateurs forget all 
this when they become professionals, either because it is 
not very good publicity for them to say ‘I have a title but it 
does not mean very much' or because they become officials 
themselves and feel that you cannot very well attack your 
colleagues. 

Thus, I will recapitulate briefly my proposals, which I 
give for what they are worth. Perhaps they may give birth 
to some others and it rests with the I.S.U. to judge whether 
or no they are of use. 


(A) An examination, obliging judges to understand all 
the ‘difficulties’ and their respective values. 

(B) Marks to be given out of ten instead of out of six. 

(C) Competitions to be divided into three tests (school 
figures, compulsory ‘difficulties’, and ‘free’ skating), 
each test counting one-third of the total points. 

After this incursion into the domain of rules and judgments. 
I will now return to the world of skaters and the Olympic 
Games of 1952. Held in Oslo, they had a very different look 
from those of 1948. Small grey houses, grouped in the form 
of a horseshoe round a grim, snow-covered courtyard— 
entirely cut off from the city—had been summarily fixed 
up to form the general quarters of the competitors: the 
Olympic village. Each house, like a consulate, bore the name 
of a country and housed its own representatives, so that 
people frequendy said: ‘I am going to France’ or ‘Meet 
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me in an hour’s time in England/ In fact, when you set 
foot in one of these houses you felt that you were actually 
going into the country itself and you could give yourself a 
nice trip round the world without leaving the little grey 
courtyard. The team spirit everywhere in this little Olympic 
village was wonderful. 

After the ritual opening ceremony, similar to the one I 
have already described in connection with the 1948 Games, we 
waited for several days for the figure competition to take place. 

My usual excitement on the eve of competitions had 
changed since my experience in Vienna to an indifference 
which took away all meaning and all colour from the Games, 
so far as I was concerned. I had been entered for them and 
therefore I would present myself but I no longer had that 
enthusiasm, that super-excitement, that feeling of exhilaration 
that in former days made these competition periods the most 
brilliant and the fullest moments of my life. In a word, 

I had lost my faith and my hope and these were replaced by 
an emptiness that made me feel completely passive. 

On a cold, grey morning, similar to all those that had 
preceded it, we left for the Jordal rink where the figures were 
to be contested. This natural rink, arranged behind the 
stadium and looking like an enormous field of ice, was lined 
with long wooden stands which, to everyone’s amazement, 
were black with people. We were not used to such interest in 
the figure tests—but, of course, at the Olympic Games any¬ 
thing was possible! At 9 o’clock we started, at 10 o’clock 
the stands were half empty and at 11 o’clock, when the sun 
began to peep timidly out, there was no longer the shadow 
of a spectator. 

Thus, abandoned to the joys of school figures, we continued 
all day and, for my part, I became worse with each succeeding 
figure. I performed so badly that I have always been con¬ 
vinced that I owed my place as fourth to my reputation rather 
than to what I did and my kind friend the Central European 
judge, taking advantage of my confusion, put in an appearance 
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again—or rather sent a friend of his, another judge, to deputize 
for him: ‘You are doing badly,’ the latter told inc, ‘and 
you will need a lift up. Our competitor is in the same posi¬ 
tion for the test in the “free” for this evening and if you will 
promise us that the French judge will look favourably on 
him we’ (meaning he and his friends) ‘will make it up to you 
on your points for the figures, for this afternoon.’ 

I am not very diplomatic and I was furious. He withdrew 
under a storm of insults that are unprintable. The competi¬ 
tion continued—and my collapse also continued. 

We were twenty competitors for this competition and 
we had all prepared very carefully for it. I will not refer 
again to Jeannette, whose style remained the same and who 
performed her figures magnificently. The last one (back¬ 
ward paragraph brackets) almost reconciled me to school 
figures, by the case and neatness with which it was performed. 

But I want to mention a newcomer since the previous year, 
a girl who caused quite a sensation by her progress and who, 
in these Olympic Games, prepared for the world victory she 
was to carry off the following year. Her name was Tenley 
Albright.* She was an American from Boston and she pos¬ 
sessed the most admirable self-control, thanks to which she 
was able to get the best out of herself in the competitions. 
Tenley was tall and strongly built, with a childish face framed 
in fair hair, cut page-boy style and lightly waved. She was 
at once soft and powerful, young and serious—and self- 
controlled to coldness. In the ‘free’, she possessed an eleva¬ 
tion which allowed her to perform the double jumps with 
ease and she began to show a dawning personality. Tenley, 
who was then only at the beginning of her international 

* tenley Albright, who was paralysed for three years following an attack 
of poliomyelitis, had practised skating to help fight against the stiffness left 
her by her illness. She was then junior champion of the United States, and 
m March 1952 she became senior champion. She won her first world title 
in January 1953, lost it in 1954, after an unlucky free-skating competition, and 
won it back again in January 1955. Tenley Albright seems to have the best 
chance of carrying off the title at the next Olympic Games, in Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo, and is now a fully matured champion. 
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career, showed great possibilities, still handicapped by her 
lack of regularity. 

With her, there were two other crack skaters; one was 
Sonia Klopfer,* U.S. champion. Tall, dark, full of natural 
strength and lively as a puppy, she was a pure technician, 
whose staying powers were exceptional. Better at the ‘free’ 
than at figures, Sonia performed her ‘difficulties’ with assur¬ 
ance and zest but did not present them sufficiently well to 
get the best out of them. The other girl, Virginia Baxter, f 
was vitality personified. Always ready to laugh and put 
herself in the limelight, physically she represented the typical 
little American girl, fair, pink and exuberant. Very little 
gifted at figures, in the ‘free’ she combined an odd charm 
with an excellent technique and won the public by her 
dynamic qualities, her elevation, and her personality. 

Two days after the figure tests came the turn of the ‘free , 
which was held at Bislet stadium. I still felt just as empty and 
just as indifferent but I could not help being joyously affected 
by the atmosphere that emanated from that great, brilliantly 
illuminated stadium of stone and ice, lined by a dense crowd 
(32,000 spectators) and bathed in light. In the centre of the 
field of ice that was the normal skating rink—bordered with a 
fine rim of spariding snow—a regulation-size rink had been 
arranged. It looked quite tiny as it waited there, like a jewel 
in its box, for someone to come and take possession of it. 

At this sight, my great passion for the ice surged over 
me again and I was seized with complete confidence in the 
‘beautiful’ and the ‘artistic’, so that I looked upon my little 
Central European judge and his intrigues as beneath contempt, 


* Representing the New York Skating Club, Sonia had been junior Unite 
States champion in 1949, then senior champion in 1951. When, after the 
1952 Olympic Games, Sonia abandoned her amateur status, she joined the 
American revue ‘Ice Capadcs’ and remained with it until May 1953* The 
following year she came to London where she took the principal part in 
‘CindercUa on Ice* at the Empress HalL 

+ Junior champion of the United States in 1948, ‘Ginny’ turned professional 
in 1952, joined ‘Ice Capades’ for a season and then ‘Ice Cycles* for another, and 

married in 1954- 
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thanks to which I suddenly had only one idea in my head— 
to do well, to do ‘beautifully’, and if possible to do better 
than ever before—and this for my own pleasure only and 
without troubling about the result. 

I am very temperamental and highly strung and this 
enthusiasm rather carried me away—indeed so far away that 
when I entered the dressing-room it took me a few seconds 
to come back to earth and realize that I was not the only one 
who was faced with moral difficulties. 

Any ordinary person entering that room would have 
thought herself in a place full of lunatics. Jeannette, very 
calm and concentrating on herself, was waiting seated on a 
bench, her eyes lost in space, whilst Ginny Baxter was sitting 
cross-legged on a massage table playing patience, and Tenley 
Albright, stretched out on another table with her eyes tightly 
closed, remained motionless as a statue, with the aim of 
relaxing. All around, the others—in various stages of undress 
—were getting themselves ready. Some were smiling, some 
were on the defensive already, others were exchanging a few 
words with their mothers or teachers, in low tones so that 
they should not disturb their fellows. But the nervous 

yawns, the deep sighs, the hoarse voices revealed the general 
tension better than all else. 

Soon the first competitor, outwardly quite cool but 
inwardly shaking with fright, left the dressing-room, giving 
the signal for the start of the competition. The competition^ 
which for many of us was to be the last or the one before the 
last, represented that for which we had striven every day for 
about ten years—that for which we had so long hoped. From 
now onwards, there was the regular movement of competitors 
going out to the rink, punctuated by an occasionally uttered 
‘Good luck—the returns that were either tearful or victorious 
but were always noisy and breathless, accompanied by a wave 
of cold air from ‘out there’—affecting more and more the 
nerves of those who were waiting their turn and trying to 
conquer their mounting fears. 
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Another four and it is time to put on your dress; another 
three and the skates must be put on; another two and you are 
still waiting, trying to reassure yourself and keep up your 
courage by repeating to yourself that it is nothing, that you 
know exactly how to do everything and that it is no more 
difficult than during training. Another one and it is time to 
go—to cross the dressing-room under the anxious looks of the 
others, who are asking themselves: ‘Will she do well? 
Won’t she do well? Will she win the “free”? Won’t she 
win the “free”?’ Then, at last, the cold air—the noise of the 
crowd—the strident whistle announcing the end of the pre¬ 
vious competitor’s test—and then mechanical, monotonous, 
and indomitable—the voice which announces 52, 54, 55, 57, 
etc., and which now says, still mechanically: ‘Competitor 
No. 11, Mademoiselle Jacqueline du Bief, France’ and the 
resounding ‘Good luck’ of Madame Vaudecrane replying to it. 

Then, there is nothing but me and the ice—the crowd and 
the immense joy, the delight of being there and the complete 
confidence that it will be all right. It makes my body feel 
light and I get the sensation that my legs obey me and bear 
me up, and in response to the applause of the spectators I 
experience a frenzy of desire to jump still higher, to skate still 

quicker, and to do still better . . . 

When I left the rink I was not, it is true, Olympic champion* 
but I had won the ‘free’ and, with my legs almost giving way 
under me from fatigue, I was happy—happy and repaid for 
all my work and all my many disappointments. 

* On account of the figures. 



CHAPTER 7 


World Champion 


I N Paris! . . .’ 

All right. Here we were. 

When empty, the Palais des Sports in Paris is pain¬ 
fully old, ugly, and dirty but when, filled to capacity with 
people, it unites in the same feverish atmosphere the 
elegance of the gilded clients from ‘down there’ with 
the familiar noisy and good-natured animation of the ‘Titis’ 
(Paris counterpart of the London cockney) up under the 
roof—when applause mingles with jeers, when encourage¬ 
ment shouted at the top of hefty lungs mingles with de¬ 
risive whistles and the deafening sound made by thousands 
of feet drumming in rhythm on wooden boards—then 
it is the most extraordinary, the most picturesque, the 
most formidable, and the most arresting place I know. 
Nowhere else during the course of my tours have I ever 
found an environment similar to this enormous barrack 

except perhaps, in a lesser degree, at Madison Square Garden 
in New York. 

Yes, here we were in that colossal hall popularly known 
as the Vel d’Hiv* which—with its ice rink on a black founda¬ 
tion, its 18,000 dusty seats rising up until they are lost in the 
arches of the roof, belted by its cycle track and overhung with 
monstrous multicoloured advertisement signs—is the temple 
of the champions in Paris. 

Yes, here we were and ready—at least three of us—to 


* Abbreviation of Velodrome d’Hiver. 
been built for use as a cycle racing track. 


The Palais des Sports had in fact 
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fight a big battle. Jeannette Altwegg* had withdrawn from 
the competitions the day after the Games, and the world 
title was going to be hotly contested by her three runners up 
—Tenley Albright, Sonia Klopfer, and me. If I wanted to 
seize my chance, I must not play the fool: I must set my 
teeth. 

From my very first competitions I had got into the habit 
—a bad one, I know—of being very keen on the marks. I 
kept a most exhaustive account, making calculations of the 
points obtained, the places, and even—and above all—of 
the probabilities, so that I spent my free time between the 
performance of each compulsory figure lost in the pages of an 
exercise book, prepared long beforehand, and black with 
figures. As this absorbed my attention it calmed my nerves, 
but on the other hand it tired me unnecessarily. 

However, on the occasion of this competition I did not 
make any calculations because, despite the goal that now 
seemed to be so near, I was—-just as I had been at the Games— 
almost too calm, too detached, too indifferent. 

When Madame Vaudecrane came along to bring me the 
official results from time to time, confirming that I was lead¬ 
ing, I received her—so she told me later—with a listless and 
indifferent: ‘Oh! good,’ quite foreign to my nature and I 
soon returned to reading my detective story and kept my nose 
buried in it until my turn came to go before the judges. 

However, when I came back to the rail the next morning, 
after having performed the last figure, and saw Madame 
Vaudecrane fall on to a chair, murmuring in a voice full of 
emotion, a pathetic: ‘At last—We’ve got it/ I realized that, 
except for any serious accident in the ‘free’, I had won the 

* Jeannette took her first steps on the ice in 1936 in Liverpool and started 
her serious training under Armand Perren in 1940* She gained the junior 
English championship in 1946 and the senior title in 1947 - In *948 Jeannette 
joined Jacques Gerschwilcr’s school in London and she ended her career wit 
five national titles, two European titles, one world title, and one Olympic 

Jeannette, who has now given up skating entirely, married in Switzerland 
in the summer of 1954 - 
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title at last and my indifference gave place to a feverish im¬ 
patience to get it over. With hope I regained both my 
energy—and my fright! 

How long that afternoon seemed, waiting for the final 
test and trying to relax! And how long, too, the perfor¬ 
mances of the competitors who preceded me before the judges! 
I had awaited this evening for years; I had imagined it a 
thousand times—brilliant, luminous, and magnificent. It had 
always seemed to me that 'that day’ the world would look 
different; that my skating, my life, and I, myself, would 
suddenly become changed in some way. 

Had I imagined too much—had I expected too much, or 
was it simply that I was too tired? I don’t know, but when 
the microphone announced that I had won, when a few bars of 
the Marseillaise fell on a Palais des Sports suddenly become 
tense and silent, a strange emptiness came over me and I 
felt disappointed. 

No—the world was not rocking. No—nothing seemed 
changed, and in the centre of this shouting and excited crowd, 
I was still only the young girl of yesterday, only a skater 
whose legs were heavy with fatigue and whose trembling 
hands hardly seemed able to hold the enormous crystal 
cup that was presented to me. Nothing was different from 
yesterday. I had not changed my skin! 

However, when I awoke the following morning, as I 
struggled back to consciousness I remember that I felt filled 
with a growing satisfaction, a lightness that made my heart 
beat faster and brought a lump to my throat. 

I had known so many painful awakenings on the days 
after competitions, during which I tried to prolong my sleep 
so as not to face up to the reality of a defeat that was too fresh 
in my mind and meant that a whole year’s work had been 
wasted, so that my pleasurable sensation on that morning was 
particularly agreeable. At last I had attained my goal! At 
last I could relax, and the future, released from the rigid 
rules of classicism, appeared to me like a road of freedom. 
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In fact, I resembled the student who leaves his college with 
his diploma in his pocket and imagines that he is setting out 
on a never-ending holiday. 

No, the world had not rocked but it had become bigger 
and brighter as the obsession of the championships faded. 

Thus, I got up with a light heart and ran to the Molitor— 
the skating rink where I had practised my first steps and had 
my training. There, I was greeted with cries of delight 
from the pupils of the school and by endless embraces from 
everyone, from the director down to the men who looked 
after the rink, as well as from all the regular habitues . Every¬ 
one was so enthusiastic and so friendly and so sincere that I 
felt still happier and more touched. Everyone had brought 
me a little present or a little bunch of flowers and when I 
left the Molitor—riding my motor-bike as usual—I was 
followed by two carriages filled with ‘my treasures . I also 
had, tucked away at the bottom of my pocket in my mackin¬ 
tosh, a little piece of paper, folded into four and very crumpled 
and dirty on account of having been read and re-read so often, 
containing the proposition of a promising contract, from one 
of the two biggest ice show producers in America. 

That same evening I left Paris for a series of exhibitions 
which took me to Lausanne and to Stockholm, then on to 
Toronto. This was to be my last tour as an amateur. It 
was a tour similar to the previous ones, but during it I slowly 
got used to the idea of my title. It came over me at any time 
or anywhere and expressed itself by a sensation of deep and 
peaceful satisfaction which relaxed my nerves and made me 
murmur, sighing contentedly: ‘I’ve got it. Oh, how happy 

I am V 

A week before the French championships took place I 
returned to defend my individual title for the sixth time, 
and also to defend my title in the pairs, which I had held 
since the previous year with my partner, Tony Font. Tony 
was a pure amateur. Former solo champion of France, he 
skated solely as a relaxation from his business affairs and always 
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kept his happy temper. Preparing for this championship had, 
therefore, always been a relaxation for me, a sort of amuse¬ 
ment every year, especially as we always worked out a most 
fanciful programme. 

Two days after it was over I again left for America, and 
for a new life, for a new apprenticeship . . . that of a pro¬ 
fessional skater, of a star on skates. 

So now my reminiscences as an amateur are over and if 
I have spoken only of ice, of skates, of training and of cham¬ 
pionships, it is because during my whole life up to the time 
of my victory there had been, indeed, nothing else. There 
was no other aim, no other interest, no other joy but only, 
for many years, the hope of doing better every day and of 
every day drawing nearer to my goal. There were no 
cinemas or theatres (I would have got to bed too late) and 
there were no friends, flirtations, or parties (they were too 
tiring or else I would have been too tired to want to go to 
them). In short, there had been no kind of social life in 
any way. 

No—there had been nothing of any of this, only the one 
tyrannical, intoxicating passion that had filled my life so 
well and had given me so much enjoyment that even to-day 
every other pleasure pales before it. 

Is this absorbing passion for the ice necessary, if you want to 
become a champion or a star? Perhaps not to such a degree 
as with me, but I am convinced that it must be stronger than 
any tiling else and that you must be prepared to make numer¬ 
ous sacrifices for it because, unless you work with absolute 
regularity and keep very physically fit, no success is possible 
in skating, however apt you may be. The road is long and 
stony and only time and hard work, allied to natural gifts, 
can lead the skater to his goal. In fact, if success appears to 
the public to come overnight, it is really only the long accumu¬ 
lation of sustained effort, of little successes and little achieve¬ 
ments without glamour, that form a snowball and make the 
solid base upon which the big success is built up. 
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This seems quite logical and understandable and has been 
said very often. However, how many times have I known 
parents who think or even say aloud, when their offspring 
starts off by doing rather well: 4 Oh! Our daughter won’t be 
long. In another two or three years she will beat everyone/ 
Three years pass, the child has only got a few steps up the 
ladder and the parents are disappointed. Some of them go 
so far as to be absolutely crazy about the success of their 
children and imagine that the teacher is not good enough for 
their wonderful talents or that the judges are unfair to them, 
if the poor child does not fulfil all their hopes. 

In either case they decide to take matters into their own 
hands and they become perfect 'rink props’. Nothing stops 
them. Some go as far as to teach the children themselves or 
act as private coach to them, so that they can get on quicker. 
They don’t leave them alone for a single moment and take 
no account of fatigue, accidents, or the fact that the child 
may not always be in good form. This sort of thing exists 
in every country and these ‘hysterics’ of the ice are looked 
upon by everyone—including the children themselves—as 

perfect pests. \ 

I have already told how, in Prague, the mothers accompany 
their children to the edge of the rink and how, in the early 
morning hours—in a setting of snow and ice—they teach 
them with great severity. It is an unbelievable and caricature- 
like spectacle of maternal ambition, that of the multitude of 
mothers, all knitting away like machines whilst correcting 
their children’s faults and urging them on to ever greater 
efforts. When the time for free skating comes ^ round 
piercing shouts can be heard from them: ‘Higher — Faster 
—‘That’s better*—‘Again’—‘Do you want me to box your 
ears ‘Bravo’. Whilst breathless voices, scarlet faces and 
shining eyes reply: ‘Yes’—‘I’ll try’—‘I can’t do any more 

‘Again?’ 

When you go to look on as a visitor, as I did that time in 
Prague, it is quite picturesque and amusing, but when the 
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parents frighten their children to the point of making them 
feel that they have no right not to be able to do everything 
correctly, when they start rows at the competitions and the 
federations or the clubs, and above all when, out of jealousy, 
they come to the point of getting the children to quarrel 
amongst themselves, when the latter want nothing better than 
all to be friendly together—then it may, on occasions, be 
funny but it is always very annoying and frequently very 
harmful. 

I will tell you a few anecdotes to illustrate the effect such 
parents have on their children. 

A young girl of seventeen said, after a disastrous champion¬ 
ship test during which she fell three times although she 
had started off as favourite: ‘Whilst doing my programme 
I kept on repeating what mother told me. She said: “What¬ 
ever you do, don’t fall. Skate well.” The sentence kept 
going round and round in my head like a gramophone 
record. I didn’t know what I was doing.’ 

And here is a reaction of a boy of twelve. 

Teacher: ‘Why are you so disagreeable to the judges 
when they speak to you?’ 

Boy, with a sullen look: ‘Mother gets me in a temper 
because she always makes up to them.’ 

In the same way, I know a little girl between twelve and 
fourteen years of age whose parents come to inspect her 
progress every Tuesday morning from n o’clock until 
midday. At half-past ten this child begins to lose her assur¬ 
ance and becomes nervous and when at n o’clock you sud¬ 
denly see her face contract and her feet stumble you may be 
quite sure that her parents have just come through the door. 

All this is ridiculous and not so amusing as the following 

little story which reflects to perfection the reactions of children 
who have been brought on too fast. 

The scene was a gala evening at a Palais des Sports, seething 
with excitement. The rink was lined with parents and worthy 
officials 15,000 spectators were hysterical with laughter_ 
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and in the middle of the immense rink were two little bits 
of things, dressed up as mice, struggling with all their might, 
entangled in a ball of wool which, attached to their skates, 
waltzed along merrily behind them, binding them closer 
and closer together in the most comical way, to the huge 
delight of the spectators. Afterwards, as they made their 
exit from the rink the following dialogue took place: 

The teacher, furious: ‘Are you mad? What were you 
thinking of?’ 

The boy (nine years old), still quite out of breath: ‘I wasn’t 
thinking of anything, but she (pointing to his partner, aged 
six) said to me: “Golly! what a row we shall get into from 
the Boss.” ** 

Of the 15,000 spectators and the fact that they had missed 
the performance of their item—not a word. It seemed as if 
neither of them had given a thought to that. 

Many parents are also afraid of fills and do not understand 
that, in order to learn, you must take risks and you must 
fall sometimes. True, a star who has already ‘arrived’, 
a crowned champion cannot, unfortunately, allow herself to 
dust the rink at every exhibition or competition, but a skater 
in the making should always be trying to do more and to do 
better and must never be stopped, especially while training, 
by the fear of falls. It is better to miss and have a fall than 
always to be cautious and never attempt to do better. 

For my part, I have never ceased to congratulate myself 
on having such calm parents: a mother who always persuaded 
me to rest and not to worry about anything; a father who 
greeted my returns from competitions with a ‘Bravo or a 
‘So much the worse’, without any comments; and a sister 
who, herself knowing only too well what skating is, always 
told me: ‘Do what you want to do. It is up to you to feel 
what suits you and to shoulder your own responsibilities. 

How lucky I was! 

I am firmly of the opinion, as I have said already, that 

■* Madame Vaudecrane was usually called by her pupils: ‘The Boss . 
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children must be given the feeling that they are playing, 
that they are amusing themselves and therefore that, first 
and foremost, they are skating for themselves. If a child 
starts his skating career only thinking of giving pleasure 
to—or still worse—of obeying his father and mother, he will 
never give himself fully and to the best of his powers. He 
will never feel the real thrill and he has only a faint chance 
of ever reaching the end of the road. He will seek to dis¬ 
charge a task that he is doing out of duty or from habit 
but he will never have the sacred fire which enables you to 
overcome all disappointments, all fatigue, and all defeats. 

It is the same, or very nearly so, for him who only seeks 
plain, unvarnished success in his art or sport. Success is 
capricious, uncertain, and only work remains present and 
valid. He who finds his joy in work can be sure that in the 
worst moments of discouragement, he will find in it con¬ 
solation, new strength, and fresh hope. 

How many times have I gone to the rink, saying to myself: 
Tve had enough. I feel fed up. I will work for an hour and 
then go to the cinema/ Three hours later, sometimes more, 
I was still there, happy and wrapped up in a new movement 
or a difficult correction or simply kept there by the mere joy 
of rushing along and feeling the wind bum my cheeks. 

When I thought of the competitions lost, the unsuccessful 
exhibitions, the old-fashioned and narrow rules, and of the 
unsavoury intrigues behind the scenes of the competitions, 
I was naturally very discouraged and sad, but my love of 
training and the enthusiasm of my days spent on the ice more 
than compensated me for all this. I think I can truthfully 
say that never once during my years of training did I get the 
blues, but always present in my mind was the absolute con¬ 
viction, like a formula, that: 

Work + Time + Work = Prog ress. 

From this faith in work and progress there is bom a 
steadiness and will for constant and sustained effort that 
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many people think praiseworthy but that, in reality, matter 
nothing to the impassioned skater. What does matter to 
him is the cold that keeps him in bed, the family party that 
obliges him to stay up late, the summer heat that melts the 
ice on the rink. I know a very large number of impassioned 
skaters and I want to cite the example of one of the best- 
known skaters in the world—Dick Button, whose concen¬ 
trated will-power, magnificently controlled, was reflected 
both when training and at competitions by a contraction of 
his face that greatly impressed the spectators. Even when 
Dick was performing easy, gay numbers and seemed to be 
enjoying himself, and in a most frisky good-temper, you could 
always feel, as if inherent to him, the will, the desire to go to 
the utmost of his possibihties, to give all that he had. 

Before ending this chapter, devoted in part to parents and 
their influence on the careers of their children, I must speak 
of the personality of the latter and of the way in which it 
is formed. 

Many parents think it necessary to prepare every little 
thing for their offspring, to get everything ready for them, 
in order to avoid mistakes and to help them better. They say 
to them: ‘Here is your record. Here is your costume. Now 
skate the programme that your teacher has composed for you.’ 
The skater is then nothing but an acrobat, a sort of trained 
animal who has no idea that he has a road to find and seek out 
for himself, but is satisfied with performing without feeling 
or dunking. True, it is up to the parents to develop the 
taste and the artistic sense of their children, but this taste, 
which is awakened by examples, explanations, and, above all, 
by a way of living and feeling, must develop and strengthen 
itself in them by practice, by personal exercises, in the 
same way that their muscles develop by training. 

There is something that parents can often do usefully 
and that is to fight against a certain timidity, a certain modesty 
which the children frequendy have and which makes them say: 

‘I feel what I would like to do but I dare not do it—it 
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CHAPTER 8 


How to Stage a Skating Act 


W hat makes a good skater?’ 

‘How do you stage an act?’ 

I have frequently been asked this question and 
there is no precise answer to it because it depends on a com¬ 
bination of luck, coincidences, and qualities impossible to 
define. 

However, there are two things in a skater, both quite 
different but each equally important. There is what he does 
(that is to say, what can be calculated, accounted for and 
explained) and the way in which he does it, which can only 
be felt and which is extremely difficult to define. 

It is to this latter point that I want to devote this chapter,\ 
because the former is a question of pure technique and all ] 
that is necessary is to study a good book on skating or, better / 
still, to follow the advice of a good teacher, and to work hard,/ 
Very few books on skating deal with the second point, 
however, and it is too often forgotten both by teachers and 
the pupils themselves, so that I want not only to refer to it 
but to lay special stress on its importance. 

I repeat that for me and for a whole category of skaters 
that is becoming more and more important, technique and 
plain ‘difficulties* have only an incomplete value. I hold 
them as being a very useful medium and even very necessary, 
but as a medium only and they must never hide or over¬ 
shadow the AIM. 

If I am the first to think that you can never do well enough 
or perform things that are difficult enough, I also think that 
this ‘AIM’ must not be sacrificed to plain ‘difficulties’. 
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What then is the aim? 

It varies with the different types of numbers and with the 
different personalities. It may be the expression in the theme 
items, it may be the sheer spectacular effect in the programmes, 
it may be the emotions in the interpretation of the music— 
and in certain cases it may be a combination of all these, 
thanks to which the skater will attain the highest summit 
of his art. 

It is, briefly, the impression towards which everything 
should tend and that which he desires to convey to his public. 

How then do you attain these aims? 

Here again there are several contributory factors, which I 
will call the make-up of the item, and which consists of 
(in all types of items): 

(tf) The music 

(b) The costume 

(c) The lighting 

(d) The technical ‘difficulties’ 

In musical interpretations and in mimed numbers there are 
in addition: 

(e) The subject 

(/) The facial expression 

(g) The expression of the body 

(h) The conviction 

Each of these elements is very important in itself and 
deserves individual examination before I speak of them as 
an assembled whole. 


The Music 

All music is good provided that it evokes an atmosphere 
or sensation forcefully and provided that it corresponds in 
ttself with the AIM. For instance, if you want to express 
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gaiety, the music itself must be sufficiently powerful in its 

expression of this mood to make the hearer feel gay. It 

is not enough to use gay gestures, with the idea that this is 

sufficient to give the idea you wish to convey. The music 

must irresistibly command these gestures. It is the same for 

all other sensations—sadness, fear, power, majesty, or folly— 

it does not matter which—the music must convey the desired 
effect. 

Technically, it is preferable, on account of the bad acoustics 
of most rinks which denaturalize sounds, not to use discor¬ 
dant music but rather to choose tuneful music—music with 
a melody. 

Ballet music, although very often used, is—with a few 
exceptions (especially the adagios)—not advisable because, 
being composed for the short staccato rhythm of dancers’ 
steps, it is not suitable for the long, gliding steps of skaters. 
It is also advisable to choose music that harmonizes with the 
style and physique of the skater. 

Tliis seems, perhaps, an unnecessary recommendation, but 
I have often heard remarks similar to the following: ‘I shall 
use quick music because I skate slowly, and then the public 
will notice it less’ or ‘My style is not powerful so I will use 
some Wagner to make up for it.’ 

This sort of tiling is a great mistake because a lack of 
harmony is produced, which escapes the notice of no one and 
only stresses the skater’s faults. If he is slow, it exagger¬ 
ates his slowness and therefore he should choose music to 
suit his own individual rhythm and in this way let the 
public think that he is skating slowly in order to ‘follow 
it’. 

‘Follow it’—that is the principal problem. Music is not 
a multiplication table and to be in step does not mean that the 
skater feels his music, because there are accents and effects in 
it which are in no way mechanical. There are, for instance, 
long and joined modulations which it is very easy for the 
skater to interpret, thanks to his ability to move without 
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appearing to do so, and during which it is a mistake to mark 
the measure. 



These three measures must not contain three ‘thrusts’ or 
three gestures but only one, when the note is struck, whilst 



although contained in one single measure, is interpretable 

by six gestures or steps or different flexions. 

I have said gestures and flexions because the rhythm and 

the notes may be equally well marked by the arms, the hands, 

the head, the hips, the knees, and the inflexions of the whole 

body, as by the feet, and it is by this choice that the expression 
is developed. 


The Costume 

In order to emphasize the skating, it is essential that die 
costume should show off the lines of the body to advantage 
and therefore it is inadvisable that any costume should be 
over-trimmed. As in the case of the music, it must suggest 
and express the AIM and it must be so designed as to give 
greater value to the gestures and emphasize what it is desired 
to convey. That is why it is not enough for a costume 
to be beautiful, rich, and spectacular. It must also give the 
body an expression and a style in keeping with the rest of 
the number and with the personality of the skater. 

All the rest is a matter of taste and design and there are no 
real rules. Of course, all elastic materials are ideal for 
skating costumes because they mould the body whilst allow¬ 
ing ease of movement. Shining materials such as satin, 

lame, and materials encrusted with stones make you look 
ratter. J 
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One other point, however, is peculiar to skating. It 
must be borne in mind, when creating a skating costume, 
that it has to be seen from a distance. How many costumes 
have I seen—and possessed, myself—that, being finely sewn 
and embroidered like ball dresses have lost all their colour 
and delicate effect in the glaring light of the spot lights 
and in the rapidity of the skater’s movements. The colour 
of a costume is one of the greatest difficulties, on account of 
the intensity of the fighting, which robs it of its brightness, to 
a greater or lesser degree, according to the material employed, 
and only experience can help you solve this problem. 

It is for these reasons that I never entirely rely on a sketch 
and whenever possible I make the first rough model myself— 
as well as I can—and I alter, correct, and try it out on the ice, 
so that I can obtain the desired effect. As a rule, when I 
have finished all this, it has only the faintest resemblance to 
the original design. When it has at last become what I 
want, I send it to a dressmaker, who copies it and makes it 
according to the rules of her art. 

The Lighting 

The fighting has several advantages and, especially in 
halls that are too big and too cold to create an atmosphere, 
it has the advantage of concentrating the attention of the 
spectators on a restricted space. That is why the use of 
spotlights in a hall that is completely dark is the most efficient 
of fighting systems. 

It isolates the skater better from outside elements that 
may be distracting to the public and it gives a more intense 
brilliance to the costume. Unfortunately, it is the most 
difficult kind of fighting for the skater to endure because in 
spins and spinning jumps it dazzles him to such a degree that 
it makes him lose his sense of direction and even of balance. 

Another of the advantages of fighting is that it enables 
the atmosphere of an item to be changed to suit the different 
‘moods’ and it thus helps to break the monotony. 
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As to a choice of colours, that is a matter of personal 
taste but as a general guide it may be said that: 

Green creates an unwholesome or dangerous atmosphere. 

/f Blue creates a moody, romantic atmosphere. 

Yellow creates a gay and sunny atmosphere. 

Pink creates a warm and restful atmosphere. s 

Red creates a gloomy and dramatic atmosphere. 

\ 

I must hasten to add that there are numerous shades 
in all these colours and that the colour of the costume and 
the setting of the item may completely alter the effects and 
modify these very summary rules. 

The 'Difficulties’ 

The figures, or technical ‘difficulties’, form the most 
effective element in an item because it is the figures that, 
well exploited, will give the variety and power to the ex¬ 
pression or spectacular effect. 

However, there is one fault to which amat eur skaters in 
particular are prone—that is of cramming too many ‘difficul¬ 
ties’ into their item with the sole object of proving that they are 
able to perform them, without troubling themselves as to 
whether or not all these difficulties have any bearing on the 
expression or effect they are seeking to convey. 

This is necessary in the case of competitions, where you only 
have four minutes in which to get off your whole bag of 
tricks, but it is a great mistake to do so when performing 
an item for the public, whatever the type of item may be. 

That does not mean to say that I am amongst those of the 
professional who are of the opinion that because the public 
does not understand ‘difficulties’ fully, it is unnecessary 
to give yourself the trouble of performing them. Quite the 
contrary, I should like to see show programmes far better 
filled with difficul t jump s and spins, but I think there is a 
happy medium between the programmes of some profes¬ 
sionals, that are full of nothing and those of some amateurs 
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that arc so crammed full that nothing at all can really be 
grasped. 

Such difficulties’ can be given a greater spectacular value 
if they are emphasized by a musical effect that is particularly 
well suited to them or if, by being linked in an original way 
with the other figures, they produce an effect of surprise, 
or again if—presented between other figures of a different type 
—they create a contrast. 

When preparing a number, it is also necessary to 
reckon with the physical capacity of the performer, as 
well as the choreographic and spectacular viewpoints. Thus, 
the most strenuous ‘difficulties' should be presented at the 
moment when the skater is in his best muscular condition. 
This moment varies according to individual temperament and 
it must be known and respected, as also the moment when 
fatigue is most severely felt, because those are points which 
depend on the respiratory and circulatory rhythm of the 
individual. As a general rule, it may be said that the first 
moments should be devoted to warming up the muscles 
and ‘getting the feel' of the ice and then the big ‘difficulties' 
should be performed. Then, when the skater begins to tire 
a little, a slower passage can be introduced and after a few 
moments of recuperation more ‘difficulties’ can be performed 
and he can end, without too great technical worry, by bril¬ 
liant effects that catch on with the public without being 
unduly difficult for him. In this way he minimizes the risk 
of ending an item with badly performed figures. 

Finally, you must be sufficient master of your ‘difficulties’ 
to be able to forget them and to perform them easily enough 
to concentrate more on the expression and the music—and 
it is for this that technique is absolutely necessary. 

The Subject 

This applies to the expressive numbers, in which the 
performer proposes to mime the story. It is advisable that the 
subject should be clear and precise and that its emotional 
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rhythm—comic, dramatic, or merely narrative as the case 
may be—should be in crescendo. It is also advisable with 
an item of this type not to precipitate the spectators too 
brusquely into the action, but to give them time to get hold 
of the idea, to familiarize themselves with the atmosphere and 
to assimilate it. This atmosphere, which is created by con¬ 
crete materials such as music, the costume, the lighting and— 
at times—the setting, will be much more penetrating if 
insinuated gradually into the mind of the spectators. 

The originality of the subject must also be taken into 
consideration as it must compel the interest of the public 
and if it is not in itself a guarantee of success, it is in any 
case the surest means of catching the attention of the 

spectator, which is sometimes difficult if a programme is 
too full. 

The choice of subject is a question of the physique, tem¬ 
perament, and personality of the skater and for that only 
those nearest to him and he, himself, can judge. 

The Face 

The face should be the mirror in which the feelings ex¬ 
perienced are reflected, thanks to conviction (see below) 
and to imagination. Like that of an actor, it should show 
the imprint of the feelings that the artist is trying to express. 
As a matter of fact, we often see skaters who smile from the 
beginning of an item to the end of it, thinking this is necessary 
either because they feel it makes them look prettier or be¬ 
cause they think it is more agreeable to the spectators, even 
if their subject or their music is sad or dramatic; or we see 
others, on the other hand, who—bring rendered tense by 
the great difficulties’ in their programme—retain an anguished 
look or a fixed, unnatural smile throughout the whole of their 
performance. This is a great pity because the mobility of 

die face is one of the most effective elements for transmitting 
emotion. & 

Expression by means of the face is within the power of 
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all, and it is obtained more by sincerity and conviction than 
by work—it is only necessary to think about it in this way. 

Of course, make-up is an element that must not be neglected 
but it should be used with discretion because if applied too 
lavishly there is a risk of giving the face too set an expression. 
Its intensity, as with the colour of the costume, must depend 
on the lighting used. 


The Line—the Ballet 

The sense of line is a gift. It exists in sculptors, painters, 
dancers, and dressmakers. It should also exist, therefore, 
in skaters, because it is line that gives the body its beauty 
and gestures their expression. That is what constitutes the 
plastic personality of the body. 

Dancers attach a very special importance to it and skaters 
would do well to do likewise. However, the ‘difficulties’ 
are greater for the latter because, as skaters perform on rinks 
and have the public on all sides of them, they have to consider 
the aestheticism of the line from every angle, unlike dancers 
who—in common with painters—have only to worry about 
the one angle, that facing the public. 

It is for this reason that a dance arabesque is performed 
with the leg lifted behind but slightly to one side, whereas 
a skating arabesque is performed with the leg lifted right 
behind—almost crossed behind—so that the unaesthetic 
mass is hidden when seen from the back. 

This is only one example but there are numerous others, 
and that is one of the reasons why, although very keen on 
dancing, I am not in favour of ballet lessons (especially 
classic ballet) for skaters. Our balance is different, on 
skates, because it is based on edge and swaying movements, 
and our muscular rhythm is slower, longer, and more power¬ 
ful. I should say: deeper and fuller. To give effectiveness 
to the thrust, our knees should be supple and able to pass 
from a taut position to a very pliant one, unlike ballet. 
Even our arms would no longer accompany the gliding 
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movements of skating if we were to use the staccato gestures 
employed in ballet, on the ice. 

No, I really do not think that the technique of dancing 
is related to that of skating. On the other hand, however, I 
am convinced that skating and skaters could progress enor¬ 
mously if they were inspired by (or adapted to their own 
technique) the intentions and spirit that inspire dancing. 
These are not learnt in a dance studio but are acquired and 
understood gradually by frequently seeing ballets performed 
and by reading the history of dancing. To resume, I think 
that skating should borrow its ideals and its soul from dancing 
but should remember that its own medium and its possibili¬ 
ties are different. 

To return to line, this rests in a great measure with the 
teacher, whose work it is to correct the unscsthetic attitudes 
of his pupils. Work on attitudes before a mirror, or any 
glass that throws back one’s image, is one of the quickest 
and most effective ways of improving, as it enables the skater 
to assess the magnitude of his faults and to place his limbs 
according to his own ideal. 


The Conviction 

This point is very important for the good reason that the 
artist who endeavours to express a story or an emotion is 

endeavouring in some way to convince his public of the actual 
existence of these tilings. 

Now, as everyone knows, he who wants to convince others 
must first be convinced himself. In other words, you must, 
yourself, be imbued with what you want to interpret, to make 
your public feel it, and by an effort of imagination you must 
try to feel it and live it yourself, try to get into the skin of 

the person whom you are incarnating and yourself experience 
the emotions you are seeking to evoke. 

This link with the subject is also advisable when the item 
is being created because it is thanks to it that you will find 
the correct and effective movements—personal and sincere_ 
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which give to the expression all its power. It is also thanks 
to a certain familiarity with the subject that you can get 
your story or emotion over to the public. In short, you must 
not pretend to be a personality but try really to be that person¬ 
ality in your own mind, for the space of a few moments. 

As the feelings experienced produce the appropriate ges¬ 
tures, so the gestures stimulate the feeling, in such a way that 
—each stimulated by the other—they lead the artist to give 
his very best. 


The Montage 

Each one of the elements of which I have written above and 
which often seem to be so many embarrassing problems for 
skaters, are, on the contrary, the materials that, if harmoniously 
planned to form a coherent whole and not an assembly of 
ill-assorted elements, should make them of value. However, 
I emphasize this point: if they are harmoniously planned . In 
fact, it is not enough for the making of a good number—an 
item that stands out from amongst the others—that the music 
is good, a costume is pretty, and a skater is a virtuoso, because 
there are many good skaters and beautiful costumes and plenty 
of ideal music. All these elements are a part of one another 
and the essential tiling is that each one adapts itself to the 
other, that they fuse into each other and complete each other, 
thus mutually making the whole of value. 

Thus, the music should emphasize the ‘difficulty’; the cos¬ 
tume show off the line to its best advantage; the subject give 
the skater the opportunity of expressing himself at his best, 
etc. ... It is in this way that the harmony is achieved, which 
makes the difference between a good number and a number 
in which there are good things; it is this that creates unity. 

In the details of the montage there is another effective 
element but one that is difficult to handle: it is that of con¬ 
trasts. A well-balanced number usually consists of very 
different phases which, being linked together, produce an 
impression of variety and thus hold the public interest by 
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giving relief to the item. However, in using these contrasts 
there is sometimes a risk, through some slight detail, of break¬ 
ing the atmosphere instead of transforming it and thus of 
giving a disjointed aspect to the item. 

Here, in practice, is how I stage a number: 

(A) The Expression 

First of all I choose my subject. I cut it up into parts 
corresponding to the different phases of the story and to a 
length of time according to their importance. I then choose 
the most suitable music that I can fmd for each phase, to 
create the atmosphere that I want. Next, I assemble all the 
parts in such a way that they form a musical suite in a line 
with my subject. Having arrived at this point, my number is 
now constructed and all that remains for me to do is to let 
myself be guided by the music, to design my choreography 
and arrange the places of the steps and ‘difficulties’ that I 
want to present, in order to show them to their best advantage. 

When this is done I mechanize the performance of the 
figures and their synchronization with the music so that I can 
then at last forget my technical worries and better let myself 
be imbued by my subject and the emotions to be expressed. 

I have already written about how to choose a costume 

so I will not refer to that point again. As regards the lighting, 

this must be arranged at the last moment, either to confirm 

the atmosphere or to correct it, if it appears unnatural or too 
forced. 

(B) The Classical Programmes 

These may be compared with dance variations and are 
pure demonstrations of technique. Thus, I first make a list 
of the difficulties , which I class by category: those that re¬ 
quire great spring and power; those that, lacking great specta¬ 
cular value, need to be supported by a musical effect, either 
amusing or original; those that I perform slowly, to give 
myself a rest and, lastly, those that give me athletic or techni¬ 
cal trouble. Then, for each group I seek music that will 
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correspond to its particular character. I assemble all these 
parts as previously, alternating quick movements with slow 
movements in order to produce contrasts and to allow of 
periods of rest. I design my choreography, taking care to 
cover the whole rink and to isolate the most outstanding 
4 difficulties’, in order to emphasize them. 

As the costume has nothing to do with the subject in 
this type of exhibition, its only function is to emphasize the 
line of the body and the personality of the skater and to be 
pretty in itself. 

All this work of preparation and presentation which may 
at first seem complicated, is most thrilling and for my part is 
one of the things that has given me the greatest delight. In 
fact, nothing means so much to me as the excitement and 
feverish hopes that I experience when I am mounting a 
number, because while it is as yet only an idea, it always 
seems to me at the beginning that it is going to be the most 
beautiful number of my career. Each disadvantage to be 
overcome is a fight for me; each problem solved is a victory. 
The ideas link up and slowly design the form of the number, 
carrying me forward little by little in that which is still only 
a dream to me. When I am working in this way the hours 
seem like minutes and however great my worries and my 
fatigue they all disappear and give place to this joy and these 
profound and increasing hopes—that last with me until the 
number is at length realized. 

I must admit that in my enthusiasm I sometimes make a 
false start, which I only discover the following day when I 
consider the item dispassionately. Then everything has 
to be started all over again—but what does it matter, since with 
the fresh work comes the fresh joy of doing it! 

It also happens that after several days’ work on the number 
and even after getting it into shape, a new idea comes to me 
on some particular point that seems to me better than what 
I have done. In this case, too, all the work already done 
must be abandoned and everything must be started over again. 
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When this happens a good time before a performance it is 
not so bad but when it happens at the last moment, it means 
a lot of nervous tension to incorporate my new idea in time. 

Thus it happened to me several times during the first 
years of my career that I changed the choreographic details 
so much at the last moment that it was impossible for me to 
rehearse them before the actual performance, and I had to 
perform the changes before the public, right away, risking 
and very often provoking little technical incidents. 

That does not happen now, but it is not the desire for it 
that is lacking in me! Alas! I can no longer allow myself 
these little—incidents, and if I want to correct things I am 
obliged to wait for the next day’s training. 

Finally, when the number has become an accomplished 
thing, that is to say, when it has been presented to the public 
and accepted by them, it becomes part of the repertoire. It 
therefore becomes a dead thing, going peacefully on its way 
and, whilst the public are enjoying it, for me it has already 
become a tiling of the past, while other numbers are being 
bom, attracting to them all my enthusiasm and all my hopes 
to do even better because to ‘do better’ and ‘better still’ is 
the great aim. 



CHAPTER 9 


The Public 


W hether in Paris, London or New York the public 

is much the same and if it reacts differently it still 
remains ‘the public’. 

When you say this to a reporter he pulls a long face and 
looks disappointed. He wants something picturesque—he 
doesn t want to know what the public is, he wants stories, 
‘copy’. He wants to be told that the ‘Titis’ of the Vel d’Hiv 
voice their appreciation with loud shouts, that they cry to the 
unhappy skater: 

That s enough. Get off the rink.’ Or to the nice little 

debutante, awaiting her music with one knee touching the 
ice: 

It s cold down there—you’ll catch a chill, ducks!’ and 
that such words as: 

f Off with the photographers!’ 
j ‘You’re the prettiest.’ 

\ ‘Give a turn for us!’ 

N-Music!’ 

are quite typical remarks. Indeed, without them the Vel 
d’Hiv would not be what it is. 

This particular reporter would also want to hear that in 
America the spectators are munching all the time while 
watching a show and that the consumption of chewing gum, 
peanuts, lollies and popcorn is so indispensable to them that 
they do not hesitate to leave their seats during the performance 
of an item to get themselves a fresh supply. I once shook with 
laughter on the rink when I caught sight of a spectator in the 
first row, with an enormous bag of popcorn in his hand, and 
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sitting on the extreme edge of his seat, who kept trying to fmd 
his mouth to stuff in some more and not succeeding because 
he was so absorbed in watching the show. 

In Munich, too, the public has its own particular custom. 
There they welcome their favourite artistes with illuminations 
—and they don’t require any batteries or any other kind of 
electrical installation for this. Each spectator merely takes 
out his cigarette lighter, lights it and flickers the little flame 
in front of his face. The tiers of the stadium thus turn into 
a starry sky that seems quite close. This custom is so pic¬ 
turesque and so symbolic that I wish it could be extended 
beyond the walls of Munich and the frontiers of Germany. 

The Italian public is marvellous. It gets wildly enthusiastic 
and shows its enthusiasm with such spontaneity that the 
performance in the auditorium is almost more interesting 
than that on the rink. At any rate, such was the case in 1951 
when, during the men’s world championships, tire public 
disagreed with the judges about an exhibition. Everyone 
shouted, whisded, gesticulated, called his neighbour to wit¬ 
ness and in a few seconds a veritable avalanche of cries of 
Banditto!’ from hundreds of angry throats was hurled at the 
judges—to the great joy of all the competitors. 

hi Switzerland, on the contrary, the pubhc is heavy. 
It is slow, especially in the winter sports places where it is 
mainly composed of tourists who are probably too tired out 
from their own exertions to be enthusiastic. The Swiss are 
very reserved in their applause but afterwards they come and 
congratulate you, heartily. 

As to the English, they nearly always wait for an item 
to end before applauding and, in common with the Americans 
and Canadians, they are enthusiastic autograph hunters. 

All the above are merely the outward signs that characterize 
the individual countries and to which we can add those that 
distinguish three different types of public everywhere. If 
there is a ‘competition pubhc’ that—enthusiastic and expert— 
ardently admires all the ‘difficulties’ and sustains the skater 
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with its cries and applause at the slightest provocation, 
there is also the public of the hockey matches for whom 
exhibitions of artistic skating will always take only second 
place. This public is capricious and easy both to please and 
displease. It is noisy, spontaneous, and excitable. It is always 
ready to make jokes and for all these reasons it is unstable and 
dangerous. 


Thirdly, there is the ‘Show’ public, which is, above all, 
passive. This type of public does not come in any sporting 
spirit, participating in and endeavouring to follow the rhythm 
of the skater. It comes as a spectator, wanting to be amused 
without making any personal effort and merely seeking to 
wile away a few hours pleasantly in an agreeable atmosphere. 

Finally, I would say that there are two kinds of success 
—one of these is measured by the amount of applause that its 
evokes whilst the other, and often the more effectual kind, 


rests on the opinion and judgment of the public. In fact, 
there are acts—and I have often known this myself in the 
capacity of a spectator—that have been wildly applauded 
at the time and yet completely forgotten the next day, whilst 
others that have not provoked nearly so much enthusiasm, 
remain with you after you leave the theatre, and about them 
you say to your friends the following day: ‘That was really 
the best act of all/ 


As I have said, all these are only superficial things but in 
reality the public—that monster that is always craving for 
something new, that monster whom the artiste fears and loves 
and that he cannot live without—is always similar. Every¬ 
where it is unpredictable, and capricious as a spoilt child, 
and everywhere it must be dominated in order to be con¬ 
quered. Whether by the artifice of the setting, by the 
authority of a personality, by grace or by charm, above all 
and from the very first moment the public must be ‘captured . 
This being accomplished, the spirit and mind of the public 
come under the spell of the performer without his realizing it 
and it is one of the most wonderful sensations that I know 
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when I am able to say to myself, whilst facing ten thousand 
people: ‘It’s all right. I’ve got them. I’ve captured them.’ 

To ‘capture them’ is point No. i. Point No. 2 is to keep 
them. I cannot make a better comparison—if I may be 
forgiven for so doing—then to say that the public is like 
a horse, with the artiste holding the reins. At the right 
moment you must keep a tight hand on the bridle, guide, 
direct, excite, and then slacken your grip and let yourself be 
borne along. 

In fact, I would say: ‘You must conquer the beast.’ To do 
this, you must never appear to recoil; never show that you 
are afraid but, on the contrary, face up to it fearlessly and offer 
it an honest deal—that is to say, work that comes up to what 
has been promised (too much publicity beforehand is often 
harmful) and, above all, give it confidence, make a friend of it. 
And, while it is indispensable to work steadily beforehand 
so that you present yourself to the best advantage, once you 
get on to the rink you must say to yourself that the die is 
cast and you must be content to be simply yourself, with all 
your good points and bad, and not let anything worry you. 

As a result of this unaffectedness, contact is more closely 

established between the artiste and the public and becomes 

more human and more sympathetic. In such conditions, 

unforeseen incidents can in themselves tighten the bonds. 

When, after a fall one day, Dick Button quite naturally shook 

off the snow that had clung to his trousers, he got more 

applause than he would have done if he had performed an extra 
double jump. 


When, during a show, I performed the whole of the slow 

and romantic part of my act with a long, quivering white 

feather that I had picked up from the ice where it had been 

dropped accidentally, I had a much greater success than on the 
previous days. 

The public likes the unexpected. It likes to feel that it 
has taken part in some unaccustomed event, something that it 
can tell its neighbours, something that is a little out of the 
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ordinary. (Of course, always provided that this ‘unexpected 
event’ does not ruin the act.) In a manner of speaking, it 
feels that it has been given a httle bit extra. 

I realized this during my first exhibition in Vienna when 
I enjoyed the sympathy of the public even before I started my 
performance. It was raining in torrents and the ice was 
covered with nearly an inch and a half of water. The loud 
speaker having announced me, I sprang forward with all my 
force. Alas! I had forgotten to take off my guards and I 
made my entrance flat on my stomach, shooting across the 
rink from one end to the other and leaving in my w r ake a big 
w ash and a multitude of httle waves. With my hands under 
me, I endeavoured to stop myself but my nails slipped in the 
water and I was only pulled up by the rails. I sat down, 
calmly took off the rubber guards responsible for my unor¬ 
thodox entrance and after placing them on the edge of 
the rink I wrung out my skirt to get rid of the water. 
The public which had been silent until that moment, gave a 
great shout of laughter and began to applaud madly. Thus, 
thanks to this incident, the ice was broken, and before I had 
taken my first step on the Vienna rink, we were good 
friends. 

The unexpected has also this advantage: it wakes the artiste 
up, pulls him out of routine and gives him the opportunity of 
getting away from his mechanical performance. This may 
appear paradoxical but there are days when I am working 
in a perfectly organized ice show, where everything goes 
smoothly without the slightest hitch, when I wish that the 
leader of the orchestra had mislaid my music so that I could 
improvise, that my costume had not come back from the 
cleaners so that I could wear another or that any kind of 
accident would happen to prevent me succumbing to the 
torpor induced by routine. This torpor and this mechanical 
performance, while ensuring regularity, are harmful to the 
dynamic qualities and the spontaniety that capture the public, 
and so greatly contribute to creating contact with them 
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that contact which is, I believe, one of the secrets of success 
and which sustains the performer so much. 

For my part, the sensation of the current established 
between us and its increasing intensity, so that the mass of 
individuals assembled in the hall seems but one single breath, 
one single pair of eyes looking at me, one single being giving 
me his attention, all united by one emotion or one feeling, 

fills me with joy, strength, and enthusiasm, enabling me to go 
to the very limit of my powers. 

I have felt this kind of unity, of communion with the 

public, on various occasions, but never so strongly as in one of 

my latest acts The Statue . At the beginning of that act 

I remained hidden in the darkness for a few seconds whilst the 

set gradually became light and my music started to create the 

atmosphere. I looked at the hall. Every evening I was 

struck by the feeling of a sort of current that ran through it 

under the influence of the setting, penetrating it like a wave 

and finally uniting all those individual beings that faced me, 

into one single block, one single mass that disintegrated after 

the last notes of the music had died away and the first burst 
of applause was heard. 


This wave is the contact, it is what the public feels, and 

from the moment it is established it matters httle that the 

spectator does not appreciate the ‘difficulties’ or that he does 

not analyse the why and wherefore of the act—because even 

if the public does not always understand everything it feels 

very definitely that it is touched, that its attention is held; 
it is thrilled and it is conquered. 

Tins contact is produced both ways—the artiste sends it 
out but it returns to him charged with the reactions of the 

public. Thus, an exchange is established, a sort of wordless 
conversation between the rink and the hall. 

The noises made by the public—the coughing, the whisper- 
mgs, the scraping of seats and, above all, the silences; attentive 
and moved or bored and empty-all these have a meaning. 
They are so many indications to the performer, so many 
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points to be noted. The faces also tell him whether he should 
increase or decrease the intensity of his acting. The lady 
who smiles beatifically, the child sitting motionless looking 
wrapt and fascinated, the gentleman with the beaming face 
or the indifferent spectator who lights a cigarette, the one 
who turns the pages of his programme, or that other one who 
is telling his neighbour an anecdote—all these give him the 
temperature of the hall. 

How many times has it happened to me to spot an in- 
attentative spectator and make it my aim to bring a smile to 
his grim face. How many times have I not exchanged 
friendly glances with unknown and sympathetic looking 
spectators or been infected with the irresponsible and un¬ 
controllable laughter that has appeared on the lips or in the 
eyes of a spectator. It even happened to me one day to skate 
a whole encore with a trumpet accompaniment, furnished 
by a spectator. 

The gramophone had suddenly broke down, due to some 
mechanical mishap, and as my music was a very popular tunc 
of the moment, this frequenter of hockey matches, who 
always amused himself by marking the goals of his favourite 
teams and the faults of the adversaries by a blast on his trumpet, 
did not hesitate to put his instrument to his mouth and immedi¬ 
ately enter into the game. These trumpet notes—very loud 
and sometimes false—floating down from his seat high up 
under the roof, gave a wonderful warmth and atmosphere to 
the act. There was no longer a hall and a rink but simply 
15 to 18,000 persons enjoying themselves, of which I was one. 

However, if it is true that the performer can make a friend 
of the public in a few minutes or even seconds it is none the 
less true that the public is at first, if not an enemy, at any rate 
an indifferent and critical stranger. That is what warrants 
stage fright. Because, after all, stage fright is fear of the 
decision—it is the anguish of not knowing what the decision 
will be. Children think less about this than grown-ups 
and thus are far less subject to it. For my part, I don t 
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think I suffered from it until towards my fourteenth year and 
from then onwards it got worse every year up to the point 
when, at the time of my championships, it manifested itself 
before the competitions by a powerful desire to sleep, and 
a sensation of fatigue and lassitude that made me say in all 
sincerity to Madame Vaudecrane a few minutes before going 
on to the rink words of this kind: ‘Oh! I’m tired. How 
stupid it is to do this—I should be much better off warm and 
snug in my bed. Oh! after all, what does it matter if you do 
better or worse than your neighbour, on a pair of skates?’ 

Then, when I was called and I sprang on to the ice, all 
this vanished and I was filled with a joy, a physical energy 
that burnt in me like a fever freeing me from all apprehension 
and leaving nothing in my mind but the will to succeed. 
Even now, although I appear in public every day, I cannot 
help getting this illusion of fatigue, which seizes me before 
the performance and decreases as it goes on, to leave me re¬ 
laxed and rested after the show is over. 

As to the big premieres, my fright is such that it is painful 

for me to speak and I am obliged to walk up and down to 

calm my nerves until the moment comes for my entrance on 
to the set. 

All artistes, in every branch, know stage fright and so many 
stories have been told about it that there is little left to say. 

To what extent can you fight against stage fright? Of 
course, everything depends on the temperament of the in¬ 
dividual, but I think that, in general, it must be admitted that 
stage fright is inevitable and we must be prepared to put up 

with its physical manifestations rather as you put up with a 
headache or a toothache. 

You must be prepared to have a dry throat, butterflies 
m the stomach, your heart in your mouth, and by treating 
all this with scorn, attach no importance to it. 

What you must do above all is to keep your head and 
resolutely drive off all the silly ideas that flock into it, knowing 
quite well that they are only born of fear and apprehension 
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Finally, when the moment arrives, you must forget all 
these things and make a frontal attack. If your fright per¬ 
sists when you are on the rink, I think that the best remedy 
is to concentrate your attention and occupy your mind with 
some technical detail, in order to forget everything outside 
your performance. 

Of course, this control of the hall and yourself is very 
difficult to attain for amateur skaters, for whom the number 
of public exhibitions is rather limited during the season; 
but for professional skaters who give exhibitions every day, it 
can become a challenge—almost a game. 
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I Turn Professional 

D uring the past few years I have frequently been asked 

the following question: ‘How do you become a pro¬ 
fessional;’ 

Well, it is like this. It all depends. There are two ways. 
First, there are the skaters who for various reasons, most often 
financial, do not take part in competitions but make their 
whole career in shows. For these, the beginning is often 
very difficult, especially if they start in the corps de ballet. 
Lack of training, lack of time, lack of rivalry, and also fre¬ 
quently lack of encouragement . . . such are their difficulties. 

However, there are skaters who are stars to-day and who 
were in the chorus yesterday, whose talent, will to win 

through, and especially whose love of the ice has made them 
overcome all obstacles. 

I could tell you many stories about these but I will be 
content with telling you only one and I am choosing, not 
a story that I have heard from anyone else but one that I, 
myself, have seen at first hand. I choose it because of its 
picturesqueness and Bohemian character. 

It was during one of my first trips to London that I first 

met the heroine of this litde romance. She was then twelve 

years old, and expressed herself so well in French that I said 
to her: 

You speak French very well/ 

‘Oh! yes. I wish I could speak English as well as I do 
French. 

'But you do speak English. You are English.’ 

No, I don t speak English. I speak cockney.’ 
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She had spoken in a determined, calm, and trenchant 
tone, extraordinary for her years and the crudeness and frank¬ 
ness of her reply intrigued me so much that I asked: 

‘Cockney! What’s that?’ 

Only then did she appear to be rather embarrassed as she 
answered, hesitantly: 

‘It’s—it’s the language of the common people.’ 

And she was off on to the ice again where, although 
all her figures were wrong, her natural grace, her unusual 
gestures, her musical sense, and especially the flame of 
conviction that she put into her slightest gestures, fascinated 
me. 

With her little pale face, a soiled old printed scarf bound 
turbanwise round her head, the frock of a nondescript brown 
colour reaching half-way down her thighs, her thin, bare legs 
covered with splashes of mud—and with all that her changing 
moods, passing in a moment from excess of gaiety to a con¬ 
centration and gravity that were astonishing—she shed an 
ingenuous and rather pathetic charm that both moved and 
intrigued me. 

To me, that little girl was, and still is whenever I think of 
her, the symbol of talent in rags. 

However, she had not finished astonishing me and it was 
only a few years later that I made her better acquaintance 
during another of my visits to London. 

I met her by chance at practice one afternoon and 
when she recognized me, she literally jumped for joy and 
cried: 

‘Oh! Please come to tea with me after practice. Do 
please come.’ 

So I went. When she led me into the one room where she 
and her mother lived I had to use all my control not to show 
my amazement. Whilst an unmistakable smell of cats 
assailed my nostrils, I took in all the details of this child s 
home. In the middle of the room was a big blackboard, 
across which was written an old maternal message: Shall be 
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back around 6.’ In one corner an immense grand piano 
stood open, on which were scattered a number of music 
scores; opposite, behind the blackboard, a mattress was thrown 
down on the floor, and in front of the bay window was an old 
sofa with the stuffing coming out, on which a half-starved 
black cat was stretched out, purring. 

I was thunderstruck, but my little friend who was happily 
bustling about noticed nothing of my surprise and expressed 
her excitement in a flood of words. I let her talk on, becom¬ 
ing more astounded and more captivated every minute. At 
last, she began to eat a slice of dry bread with evident pleasure, 
saying: ‘I am terribly hungry to-day. This is my first meal.’ 

‘Your first meal?’ (It was five p.m.) 

‘Yes. This morning we had no bread and mother was 
asleep when I left. And then at midday I am at school and I 
have no time to get home for dinner, and afterwards, when 
school is over at three o’clock I practise, and I can only eat 
when I get back, before the show.* (Added to everything 
else, she had a small part in a London production.) 

‘But you must eat. You should take your lunch to school 
with you.* 

‘Oh! It’s not worth while because very often a priest 
who lives just behind our schoolhouse gives me two pieces 
of bread and butter/ 

What was so extraordinary and is so impossible for me to 
express properly was the perfecdy natural, innocent and 
contented way in which she told me her life story. Later, she 
dived under the old sofa and brought out her especial treasure 
for me to admire. It was a pile of old numbers of Life that 
she had picked up here and there and kept carefully. I soon un¬ 
derstood that this bundle of papers was the key to her dreams; 
it was the window that opened at will on to the marvellous 
world of success into which she had not the slightest doubt 
that she too would enter to-morrow. Thus, while I was look¬ 
ing at her straggly hair, her big eyes with black circles under¬ 
neath them, that were now bright with excitement, her 
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shabby frock, too tight and showing the budding figure 
beneath, she turned the pages with delight. 

‘Aren’t they lovely?’ 

‘Don’t you think this hair-do would suit me?’ 

It was disarming, sad, and magnificent and the two hours 
I spent with her made a great impression on me, which lasted 
for a long time. 

This young skater lived in this way for several years 
and then, not daunted by anything, she wrote to an American 
producer and actually got an engagement by letter, something 
that is very rare, and she spent two years in the United 
States during which time she knocked at every door. One 
day, when I met her again in Hollywood she told me, with 
her usual naivete , how she set about it. 

‘I leave in the morning without any definite idea where I 
am going. I just walk and when I get to a hall or see an 
announcement of a public broadcast, I go in the back way, 
pretending to be an “extra”, and then I slip into a corner from 
where I spot the man who is directing and when there is a 
lull I go up to him and tell him that I want to do something, 
no matter what. I tell him that I dance (it was true), that I 
sing (it was not true), that I skate, and that I don’t mind 
what I do; it is all the same to me so long as I can get on to 
the stage.’ 

Sometimes she was shown to the door but often, by her 
unorthodox method of approach, she obtained auditions that 
others had waited for weeks to get, and finally she secured a 
contract, although obviously at a low figure. She is now one 
of the solo skaters that are applauded every day and as she 
continues to work and to dream, she awaits her hour of 
opportunity, which I hope with all my heart will come to her 
soon. 

Of course, all skaters who start their career in ice shows, 
have neither these difficulties nor this temperament, but all 
of them have to struggle. 

On the other hand, there are competition, skaters who, 
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abandoning their white ermine, turn professional. For them 
things are different but they are not necessarily easier. 

In every country, promoters are always in search of new 
talent; they prowl round the rinks during competitions 
seeking to unearth a rare specimen and whenever a skater 
attracts their attention either by his style, his personality or 
quite simply by Iris titles (which will usually attract the public), 
they make him an offer of a contract. Thus, the champion¬ 
ships are often the theatre of a sort of ‘talent market’ going 
on behind the scenes, with a slight flavour of contraband 

(because of the rules governing amateur status) that sometimes 
creates piquant situations. 

It was thus that in 1950 I received my first proposition 
from a referee in the competitions who, having interests in a 
big show company, offered me a contract in due and proper 
form. In doing so he tried to make it clear to me that, in 
the circumstances, I would never gain a world title whatever 
progress I made and that I was losing both my time and money 
by remaining in the ranks of the amateurs. 

Luckily, I was obstinate about getting my title and I would 

not cease to take part in the competitions so long as I could 
see any chance of winning it. 

Three days later I was in Montreal and whilst I was training 
I noticed a sporting looking young man, muffled in a hand¬ 
some plaid scarf, who was watching me very attentively. 

I took him to be a hockey player who had a fancy for young. 
girls. In due course I finished my training for that day but 
when I was leaving the rink the director came up and told me 

with great ceremony that Mr. Shipstad wanted to speak 
to me. r 

‘Mr. Shipstad’—that meant ‘Ice Follies’ (one of the biggest 
shows m America); that name conjured up the magnificent 
epic of the first pioneers of present day ice shows. The 
name of Mr. Shipstad had always been to me that of an 
almost legendary person. So, when I found myself—very 
nervous—in front of my hockey player of a little while 
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back, I saw him only as a sort of demi-god who was offering 
me the entry to his paradise: ‘Ice Follies/ 

I was wildly happy and the temptation to accept was very 
great. For a long time I had burned with the desire to 
‘do a show’ and the lure of back stage had already conquered 
me almost as much as the fever of the rink, and of the public. 

I had often—indeed, whenever I got the chance—gone 
backstage of the theatre and had spent hours prowling about 
in the chaotic disorder of the sets. I had been very struck 
by the poetry emanating from these accessories, these baroque 
objects, these discarded evidences of dreams and illusions. 
I had been very impressed by the old, faded sets, by the cos¬ 
tumes—weighed down by the richness of their trimmings, 
—suspended miserably from their hangers, by the cluttered 
up dressing-rooms and especially by the mysterious and eerie 
look of the auditorium which, although now deserted, 
still vibrated with echoes and was veiled in smoke, while 
awaiting—black and empty—to-morrow’s show. 

My world of that time, a world of competitions and classic 
rules, was to me the detestable and necessary world of the 
concrete and the real, but my world of to-morrow—the show 
world—I was quite sure was a world of dreams and imagina¬ 
tion, a world of the ideal. And now, suddenly, the door of 
this wonderful universe opened wide to me and a voice 
invited me in, almost making me forget the aim that I had 
always set myself; to win the championships. Fortunately, 
Madame Vaudecrane was watching over me; fortunately, 
her influence was greater than that of a mere teacher. It 
was that of a friend and so, with a heavy heart, I refused this 
wonderful offer and returned to Paris to resume my daily 
exasperating and irksome work on figures and technique. 

Despite all my hard work, 1951 did not bring me the longed 
for victory, and tempation came again in the form of a new 
proposition, formulated in the following terms, by another 
company whose name I cannot give: 

‘We offer you a year’s contract.’ 
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‘But I want to remain an amateur.’ 

‘You will remain an amateur.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘You will only start the day after the competitions. There¬ 
fore, whether you win or not your future will be assured and, 
furthermore, we will give you an advance payment which 

will enable you to buy better dresses for the championships 
and to get yourself a little car.’ 

(Oh! that little car—it would have been so lovely for it to 
replace my old motor-bike!) 

Alas! I was an amateur, with a capital A, and although 

I thought the rules were absurd I would not contravene 

them. I would not place myself in the wrong and I left the 

company’s office with a ‘Thank you all the same’ and a 
dreamy ‘So much the worse.’ 

Thank goodness, for once the rules brought me luck 
because when, six months later, I said ‘Yes’ to another 

promoter, I got four times as much for my contract as the 
first one had offered me. 

Another season slipped away in hard work and when I 
had at last won my titles, propositions came along to me from 
various quarters, as is often the way in such cases, and it only 
remained for me to choose where to go. A very agreeable 
position to be in but also a very delicate one. 

My exhibitions had taken me to the Toronto Carnival, 
where I found myself when the various offers and discussions 
were in full swing. I did not understand much English; 

I had never seen an American show and I had no idea of 
what are called ‘business matters’. I found myself swamped 
by a flood of telegrams and telephone calls, firom which it 
appeared that every company was the greatest, the richest, 
the most artistic and the best suited to make me happy. 

A London producer cabled: ‘Don’t sign anything before 
you have seen me.’ 

Another from Paris: ‘We await your reply.’ 

Whilst an American organizer telephoned: ‘Come and 
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see my Show and you will be so dazzled that you 
with us/ 




However, a charming little lady, speaking excellent French 
and who had introduced herself as an interpreter, kept praising 
the merits of another company, by whom she had been sent, 
and which was the only one—according to her—that was 
worthy of me! 

It was all very beautiful, so beautiful that I did not know 
what to do, whom to believe and what to choose! Only 
yesterday I had been just a little sports girl and now here I 
was suddenly pitchforked into stardom, trying to find my way 
amongst all the complicated manoeuvres of show business. 
Listening with all my ears to the explanations of one and all, 
I at last let myself be seduced by the enthusiasm of the most 
dynamic of the great transatlantic producers: John H. Harris. 

Tall, stout, very taut, with piercing blue eyes hard as a 
sailor’s, that seemed to look right through you; with tight lips 
and square jaws, greying hair brushed back, and brusque, 
forthright manner, yet expanding in moments of cordiality 
into an almost childlike familiarity, John H. Harris was what 
might be called ‘a man all of one piece/ I found I rather 
liked him. 

In his enormous, ultra-modem office that looked almost 
too much like a showpiece for my taste, Mr. Harris explained 
to me for hours, with a patience that was most unexpected 
from such a personality, what the terms of the contract meant. 

He described his show to me, with all the ardour and 
blind love of a father-creator; he explained his plans, spoke 
to me of his artistes, and even promised me things that I had 
never asked him for. 

The hours passed. J. H. Harris continued to talk—and 
every hour he picked up the telephone and called through to 
his secretary: ‘Put back Mademoiselle du Bief s sleeping 

car ticket till the next train/ 

The trains left, the hours went by and when at length 
subjugated, groggy, my head buzzing with new names, 
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figures, plans, and imaginings—I signed my first contract 
with a trembling hand, it was 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Famished, we went down to the drug store on the corner 
and there we sealed our agreement with a hot dog and a 
Coca-Cola—and I caught my train. 

The time had passed very quickly, rather like a dream, 
and when a few hours later I found myself in the plane that 
was taking me back to Paris, my contract in my bag, and my 
head full of pictures conjured up by Mr. Harris, and freed at 
last from all the chaotic complications about tilings which 
had hitherto been quite unknown to me, the future appeared 
to be more promising than it had ever been. 

I did not doubt for one moment that, freed from the 

routine and rules of competitions and helped by all the 

technical facilities—such as lighting, orchestral music that 

could be specially arranged, scenic effects created by people 

who were masters of that art, etc.—thanks to all this, I 

did not doubt that I should be able to create the acts of my 
dreams. 7 

In Paris I spent a fortnight of delirious joy, busily preparing 
my trunks and making my farewells and very busy, especially, 
m trying to imagine what my life would be like ‘over there’ 
—and dreaming more than ever of the great adventure . . . 

of Show Business where, innocent that I was, I thought that 
everyone lived only for ideals and dreams. 

I had my illusions . . . but what was I going to find? 




PART TWO 




CHAPTER II 


‘Show Business’ 


A mongst the presents that I received after my champion- 
ships was a diary, intended for me to write down my 
-1- -^impressions from day to day, and I had promised myself 
to fill it up. 

It is from this diary that I now take the story of my ad¬ 
ventures, and especially that of my impressions. 

I must tell you that I was, at the time, in a most enthusiastic 
frame of mind, determined not to rest on my laurels but to 
give myself wholly and completely to my chosen career, 
convinced that by so doing I should overcome—if not 
without some difficulty, at any rate successfully—all the 
obstacles that I might meet. Here, then, is what I find in 
my diary: 

New York 

An excellent and very quick trip over—twelve hours from 
Paris to New York. I had hardly put my nose out of the 
plane, yesterday, when an arrogant and disagreeable photo¬ 
grapher (I suppose he was in a bad temper because he had 
been obliged to get up so early—it was 5 a.m.) wanted to make 
me do ‘pin ups’. 

‘Wave your hand in greeting.’ ‘Showyour skates.’ (Click.) 

Smile not so much ... a little more. Look towards 
me —into the camera—look up.’ (Click.) 

‘Now come down the steps. Lift up your skirt—higher.’ 
(I pretended to do so but he was not taken in.) ‘Will you 
do as I ask—yes or no?’ (I could not stand the man.) ‘No.’ 
Very well, and we parted, each going our own way. 
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Behind the Customs barrier was a gentleman wearing 
spectacles who greeted me with a broad smile and a wonderful 
spray of orchids. It was the Manager and he is very kindly. 

Immediately afterwards, the Press attache arrived, followed 
by a horde of photographers, who all shouted at once. 
One cried: ‘Look left/ another: ‘Look right/ and when they 
started giving me fuller explanations I did not understand a 
single word of what they were saying. 

At 7 o’clock I had breakfast with the Boss (Mr. Harris) 
just as talkative as when I signed my contract. I think I 
shall get on well with him because he is an enthusiast. 

At 8 o’clock they made me give a television broadcast 
right in the middle of New York. The studio was on the 
ground floor, like a shop, and the passers-by looked through 
the windows. I did not understand half the questions I was 
asked and the people must have enjoyed themselves because 
I am ure I must have looked a complete idiot. 

At io o’clock I skated for the Press, the television, and the 
news reel at the ‘Rockefeller Centre’.* My legs were soft 
but I was so loosened up that I skated well. 

The atmosphere there was extraordinary. There was a 
crowd on the stairways and all round the rink and I had the 
impression that the skyscrapers—rising up into the blue sky 
like altar candles—were going to fall on my head. Luckily 
I now had an interpreter because the photographers were so 
jumpy that they ended by quarrelling amongst themselves 
on the ice. I would have given a lot to understand what they 


were saying 


f 


At midday I had an hour free, to change, and at I o clock 
there was an official lunch. 

At 3 o’clock more photographs were taken on the Hyde 


* The Rockefeller Skating Center is a small artificial uncovered rink, 
is situated right in the heart of New York, almost in the middle of the street, 
at the foot of two immense sky-scrapers: Rockefeller Center and Radio City. 

Open to the public throughout the winter, in summer it is transform 
into a sort of restaurant tea-place in the open air and is one of the cunosi 
of New York, owing to its unique situation. 
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Park rink and at 5 o’clock I was back at the hotel to receive the 
reporters, to whom I explained—as well as I could—what I 
thought of skating, what I expected from the show — and 
especially that the fact that I was neither married nor engaged 
was because skating had absorbed my whole life. This 
explanation did not seem to please them very much and two 
of their number told me that it was not good publicity and 
ought to be changed. ‘If you haven’t a sweetheart on the 
other side of the ocean,’ they said to me, ‘you have only to 
invent one and we will describe him as being inconsolable at 
your absence.’ 

When I replied that this was too important a subject to 
joke about and too personal to be made into publicity they 
seemed to think I was cracked. Funny country—funny 
profession—I don’t know which, yet! 

In any case, all this does not seem to be more restful than 
the competitions. I hope it will last and I wonder what I 
am going to find in Chicago. [I wrote that in the plane that 
was taking me to Chicago, where I was to join the Company.] 

Chicago (1 st day) 

Hurrah! I saw the show this evening. It is very good. 
There is a wonderful boy (his name is Alan Conrad)* who 
does the most extraordinary things. Nearly the whole of 
the show is good, and the company seem to be charming 
and welcomed me very kindly. I am delighted to find that 
no one in the show skates in the same style as I do, and I am 
sure that my style and my ideas will be quite new. There 
are marvellous possibilities and I ought to be able to put on 
two really extra-specially good items for next winter. 

* Alai ? w ^ s young when he started his career in the Center Theatre 
of New York and his work consisted of crossing the stage, placing a gas jet 
on the ice, and disappearing as quickly as possible 1 

In addition to this, however, Alan had faith, talent, and the will to practice 
whenever he had the chance, and he soon joined ‘Ice Capades’, where his 
excellent skating, his ease of adaptation, and especially the communicative 

immediately (in 1945) the great 
favourite that he continues to be in that company. 
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( 2nd day) 

I am worn out. I have been working like a nigger. The 
leader of the orchestra seems to me an obstinate old devil. 
However, we shall see, and as the members of the company 
greeted my skating with ‘Ohs!’ and ‘Ahsf I can snap my 
fingers at the rest. 

I ask myself why I have been given a number to use for 
my name. It seems that all the artistes have one because it 
simplifies the lists. I would never have thought that the 
star of an ice show would be called Miss 94. However 
that is the number I was given—Miss 94. (I did not know 
whether it would soon become just ‘94’ the same as in prison 
or in the army!) 

P.S.—I have just read a little book of Rules which was given 
me with my number. Brother! (to talk as they do here). 

★ ★ ★ 

I interpolate here the text that forced this exclamation from 
me and which I have kept: 

‘All ballet members and principals must be in their dressing- 
rooms on the opening night in each city one hour before 
show time. 

‘Do not wear jewelry of any kind, except that furnished 
by the company, in performances. 

‘Do not use hairpins in dressing your hair for performances. 

‘Do not look through set doors or entrances during per¬ 
formances. 

‘Do not sit, eat, drink, or smoke while in costume. 

‘Do not sit or stand in the auditorium during the show or go 
out front at all except to leave the building, unless authorized 
by the stage director. 

‘Do not visit with anyone other than company members 
during intermissions. Do not have telephone calls come to 
you at the arena. 

‘Do not play cards or gamble in any form in the arena. 
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‘Do not bring in or drink alcoholics of any kind, including 
beer and wine. Same rule for train trips. 

'Do not ask to bring relatives or friends backstage at any 
time. From your call to rehearsal, performance or publicity 
appointment until dismissal, your entire time is the company’s. 

‘It is your obligation to watch the bulletin board backstage 
for notices of every kind. Failure to see a notice is no excuse. 
All notices affecting you are posted. See the board every 
night before the performance and before you leave. 

‘Do not move to other cars on Pullman trips or change 
assigned locations. Do not visit at any time cars other than 
Ice Capades assigned cars. Do not be noisy or boisterous on 
trains, in restaurants, hotel lobbies or rooms. 

‘On day trips take but one seat. Do not stretch out over 
several seats. Consider the other people.’ 

I was very soon to learn that to disregard any of these 
‘do not’ rules meant an automatic deduction of two dollars 
from your salary and if you arrived even one single minute 
late you were put on the black list. 

This respect for punctuality was brought home to me several 
times and I recollect the day when, having been detained by a 
television broadcast, I arrived at the rink at a quarter to 
five. I had hardly started practising when the men who were 
in charge of remaking the ice arrived. The ice was to be 
remade—according to the list—at 5 o’clock and not at ten 
minutes past five or a quarter past five and neither my argu¬ 
ments nor my ‘charming French accent’ were of any avail 
to get them to postpone their work for a little while. As a 
matter of fact, I learnt later that this strict punctuality was 
not peculiar to my company but to the whole of America. 

Every day I discovered a number of rules, impossibilities, 
and customs that were so solidly implanted that I was forced 
to accept them. I was indeed very far from the freedom of 
which I had dreamed, and the impersonal organization and 
cold discipline diat I found in its place were most irksome to 
me from the first day. I find in my diary a conversation 
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about which I have often thought since and which reflects the 
atmosphere very accurately. 

That afternoon Jerry (the leader of the orchestra) had been 
particularly tiresome. My number was not ready and 
although I had to give the first performance of it the following 
day at the matinee he persisted that everything was all right 
and went off, at peace with himself and the world, to eat 
his beloved beefsteak. 

I was most upset and Ruby, who seemed a very nice girl, 
gave me a little lesson in philosophy. ‘When you play 
every evening,’ she said, ‘you can’t rehearse all day as well 
otherwise you could not possibly carry on. If you get so 
worked up about these things and let yourself get into a 
state about everything that does not go right for you, not 
only will you make yourself very unhappy but you will never 
be able to keep going for the whole tour. Take my advice, 
the best thing to do is to take things as they come, let the 
management look after everything and go and fetch your pay¬ 
roll every Tuesday.’ 

I protested: ‘But I am not here like some girl employed 
in a post-office. I love my work and I want it to be the 
best I can possibly make it and I don’t want to work like 
some routine employee.’ 

‘My poor Jacqueline, I hope that you will soon come to 
understand things! Of course, we have all been like you, 
and we have all rebelled at first but in the end we have had to 
knuckle under because if we want to get our bonus at the end 
of the year and our little yearly rise—if we want to keep on 
good terms with the management and increase our chances 
of promotion we must behave like good children and be 

docile.’ 

She was very nice (almost sad) and I am delighted that 
she put me on my guard because if there is one thing about 
which I have made up my mind it is not to become a bureau¬ 
crat on skates—never that! 
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Chicago 

Thank goodness, that’s over! (My first appearance). I 
don’t think that I have ever been in such a state of fright, not 
even at the world championships. The public was wonder¬ 
ful—much better than I was—because although I skated 
properly I did not take any risks, I was so tensed. I only 
hope that to-morrow I shall be in less of a funk. Ruby 
(Maxon) and Trixie have taught me how to make up for 
the spotlights over here. It is crazy how heavy it has to 
be. To-morrow they are going to teach me how to put on 
false eyelashes because it seems that this is necessary. Of 
course, I had to have the uniform dressing-gown, which is 
so much the worse for my taste for individuality and fancy 
things. When I walk past a mirror, if I don’t look into it 
very carefully I don’t know if it is I or someone else who is 
walking along! 

In the train 

To-day was the last day and I am lost in admiration over 
the way our departure was organized. It is unbelievable. 
All through the evening the removal has been going on. 
Hardly was an item finished before the costumes were hung 
in enormous metal wardrobes on wheels, which an army of 
workmen loaded on to lorries, and as soon as the latter were 
full they rolled off towards the station. 

The stage sets were packed up in the same way, as soon 
as an item was finished. Everywhere there was work going 
on, dismantling and packing, but without the slightest sign of 
fuss, and hardly was the show over before our make-up tables 
in the dressing-rooms were cleared of everything. 

When I left my room half an hour after the conclusion 
of die show, the principal stage sets and the electrical equip¬ 
ment had already been dismantled and everyone went off 
to dine* as calmly as usual. However, there was some kind 

* Ncarty all artistes dine after the show as they can only take a very light 
meal before a performance. 7 6 
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of excitement in the air that seemed to liven things up a little. 
(It is a pity that they don’t pack up every day!) 

Now I am in the special train, where I have a little private 
room that is so nice I can almost fancy myself in a hotel on 
wheels. In the adjoining coach are the girls who, if you can 
judge by the laughter that is reaching me from there, don’t 
seem to be having a bad time. 

A little while ago I went along to have a look and see 
how they are fixed up. The coach is fitted with berths— 
upper and lower. It seems that the lower berths are reserved 
for those who have been with the company longest, whilst 
the newcomers have to take the upper ones. In any case, 
it looked to me like a scene from a light comedy show—or 
else like the dormitory at a boarding school, without the 
supervision of the mistress. 

Nearly everywhere heads in curlers were poking out, 
legs were hanging down the length of the dividing curtains, 
handfuls of sweets were being thrown from one berth to 
another, whilst shrieks of laughter were mixed with the pro¬ 
tests of a few of the wiser girls who were trying to get some 
sleep. In one spot there was someone knitting, in another 
someone doing physical jerks between the berths; some were 
playing cards, and near me a girl was trying out a new and 
not very tempting-looking beauty pack while telling the 
others about her boy friends. 

The next day 

I slept so well that I feel as fresh as a rose. Going along 
to the restaurant I had to walk the length of the train. It 
was a real gambling den and except for the kids, who take 
advantage of the journey to do a lot of sleeping, everyone 
seems to be playing cards. In one of the double rooms at the 
end of the corridor they are playing poker and in the restau¬ 
rant car the waiters and cooks have come to join the skaters 
and are playing Canasta on the dining tables. 

The drawing-room car looks a real nursery. The mothers 
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and nurses are knitting and gossiping; the little ones are 
playing on the floor. I had not realized until now how many 
there were with us. One mother told me that she has a 
special trunk in which she always takes the feeding bottles, 
hot water bottles, nappies, and even toys from one hotel 
to another. It is quite wonderful. Whilst I watched some 
of the card players, I was offered a drink and so I learnt 
something else. 

Alcohol being forbidden in the train by the rules of the 
show company, whisky passed from hand to hand camou¬ 
flaged in bottles of Coca-Cola! 

Omaha {2nd day) 

Our arrival went according to the usual procedure. We 
were welcomed on the station platform by the arena officials, 
photographers, reporters, and flowers and after having made 
the tour of the town in a car decorated with enormous 
advertizing streamers (I felt rather like a circus rider in an 
ultra-modern circus), I found myself at the hotel. 

An hour later the luggage had been distributed in the rooms 

by the company s men and I realized that I had made a journey 

of several hundred kilometres without the slightest trouble 
or fatigue. 

★ ★ ★ 

I must mention here that if all our future arrival proceedings 
were not exactly the same as the one described above, they 
were all after this pattern and the journeys themselves were 
all just as easy and pleasant. 

On arrival (and this, too, was to happen in every town we 
visited), I had been given a sheet of paper containing the list 
o e publicity appointments that had been made for me for 
the day. During the first four or five days everywhere, there 
were to be a succession of lunches, sessions with the photo¬ 
graphers, and radio and television broadcasts. Whenever I 
think of the vast modem studios, filled with wires, and hordes 
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of shirt-sleeved men, some rushing about whilst others look 
on, chewing gum and dangling their arms, I recollect my 
first experiences, sometimes comic and often embarrassing. 

Thus, I shall never forget the day when I had to transform 
myself into a cook to show television viewers how to make 
crepes suzettes and my terror lest I should allow them to 
stick to the bottom of the pan. I remember, too, the day 
when I was summoned to give an interview on television 
and the director, not having properly understood my limited 
capacities as regards the language, pushed me on to the stage 
without an interviewer, saying: ‘Carry on for twenty 
minutes.’ When I protested, he added: ‘Don’t worry, 
speak about yourself.’ ‘Speak about yourself’—at a 
moment’s notice, in English, and without any help in the 
shape of a questioner, when if I asked for a glass of hot milk 
in a restaurant I was regularly brought oatmeal—it was easy 
for him to say this! 

How well I remember also the embarrassing day when, at 
another public television broadcast, I was asked: 

‘What do you like in America?’ 

‘The desserts.’ (It seemed that I said ‘deserts’.) 

‘Do you like X desserts?’ (Naming a certain brand.) 

‘Oh, no! Not those. They are the only ones that I 
can’t eat.’ 

The questioner, flabbergasted, turned pale and the audience 
burst out laughing. Convinced that I had said something 
stupid because of my bad English, I added: ‘You know, 
although I like your desserts, I don’t like your language. 

I can’t understand a thing. What have I said wrong now? 

Then it was the questioner’s turn to laugh as he replied: 

‘Well, this tele-broadcast is being given by the makers of 
X desserts!’ 

And the day when I found a monkey seated right in the 
middle of the cameras, drinking a Coca-Cola as a treat 
whilst awaiting his turn, and a little later chewing the electric 

cables, to amuse himself. 
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And the day when I was sent to the University of Phila¬ 
delphia, to be presented to the French class and where the 
walls of the building where I was to be received were be- 
flagged and decorated with banners of welcome. How 
will I ever forget (I still feel a cold shiver down my spine 
when I think of it!) the worn table (its sole decoration a glass 
of water) awaiting me on the platform and the cold sweat 
that broke over me when I realized that I was standing before 
a class composed of about forty young men, whose ages 
ranged from twenty to thirty and some of whom were soldiers, 
others priests, and of whom only three or four (and they were 
Canadians) spoke and understood French fluently. 

Thank goodness, the priest, who was the professor of the 
class, was amiability and benevolence itself, because I am sure 
that without him I should never have succeeded in saying the 
first few words that broke the ice. Even so, the ceremony 
of questions and answers lasted for an hour and when I rose 
after it was over I found that my dress had stuck to the back 
of my chair—I had perspired so much! 

But to return to our subject and to my impressions and 
surprises as a novice when I discovered what the life and 
organization of Show Business really were. 

In my diary, still dated from Omaha, I find the following 
observations: 

‘The scene-shifters really work like mad. When we arrived 
they did not even have time to go to the hotel but started off 
at once for the rink. At 3 o’clock I went there to practise 
but was turned off because the rink was Uttered with scenery, 
bulbs, and electric wires. The men, black as coal, had not 
even had time to lunch and the set was already half up. 
[We were performing that same evening.] The dressers, 
too, were running from one dressing-room to another, dis¬ 
tributing the hundreds of costumes for the show, so that there 
would be no hurry or confusion at the last moment. When 
we arrived at 7 o’clock, everything was ready for the premiere, 
and it felt quite strange to me to see that after all the 
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excitement and feverish activity, the evening was, after all, 
only an exact repetition, minute by minute, of the evenings 
in Chicago/ 

I did not know then that it would be just like this for the 
whole of the fifteen months that followed, indeed so much so 
that, with two or three exceptions, the magic word ‘Premiere’ 
came to lose nearly all its thrill. 

Amongst these few exceptions I must mention one: the 
premiere at Hollywood. That evening is almost a tradition. 
It is looked upon by the whole company as the highlight of 
the tour. On that important day the new dresses—prepared 
long in advance—come out of the trunks, the dressing-rooms 
are packed with flowers, and the artistes exchange their 
usual serenity for attacks of stage fright. However, it must 
not be imagined that the tour begins there (at any rate in 
‘Ice Capades’). On the contrary, that is where it ends. 
All the agitation is due to the fact that this evening is one 
of the semi-official manifestations in the life of the Hollywood 
‘fauna’. In fact, this performance, is given before a galaxy 
of stars (both big and little ones). 

As a matter of fact, the show itself plays only a very secon¬ 
dary part in the evening and you must wait for the interval 
for the chief event, for which both spectators and skaters 
have been preparing themselves. 

Hardly are the last measures of the first half of the show over 
when the folk in the hall begin to get busy: faces are carefully 
repowdered, hair is smoothed into place, ties are hurriedly 
straightened, and the photographers invade the rink. Whilst 
all this is going on in front, behind the scenes a publicity 
man takes charge of each skater and leads her off to meet 
Miss X., Mr. Y., or Mrs. Z. (well-known film stars). 

Then there are smiles, oglings, conversations interrupted 
by flashlights, all intermingling and buzzing in a profusion 

of jewels, furs, perfumed flesh, and pomaded hair. 

All this ‘fluttering’ from seat to seat continues for a long 
time (about an hour) and then back to the dressing-rooms, 
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and whilst the second half of the show is being performed 
preparations for the remainder of the evening go on and the 
usual tension of gala evenings is experienced. You run from 
one dressing-room to another to be admired or to ask advice, 
to borrow this or lend that, and very often you forget to 
get ready for your entrance on to the rink. Because the 
evening does not end there and when the show is over the 
company and the Press get together to become acquainted, 
have supper . . . and gossip. 

I must say that the whole of our stay in Hollywood was 
very thrilling. It is there, in fact, that the show for the follow¬ 
ing year is always prepared, and during the four weeks of the 
engagement an enormous amount of work goes on. 

First of all, I think I should mention the work of the chorus 

skaters, who rehearse the new ballets for seven hours and then 

give their usual performance in the evenings, which means 

approximately ten to eleven hours a day on their legs. 

During these rehearsals, the boys and girls try out, start 

again and alter the steps, under the direction of a ballet 

choreographer and a skating directress, the latter transposing 

and adapting the movements to the technique of the ice. 

Then, slowly the ballet takes shape and the work only becomes 

a matter of synchronization and mechanization, which 

reaches its perfection after several weeks of adjusting and 
altering. 

It is at this time also that the music, which has been chosen 
long ago, is arranged and orchestrated. In a little, isolated 
room, the arranger, half-buried amidst a mass of musical 
scores, works on it all day and when at last the arrangement 
is finished he gives it to the pianist who makes it known first 
to the choreographer and then to the skaters. Despite the 
fact that the arrangement is usually excellent, it does not 
always correspond to the personality or taste of the interpreter. 
Alas. the arranger in his little room, overwhelmed with work, 
is already busy on the music for others, and protests or 
arguments are not well received. All that is permitted, if 
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absolutely pressed, is that a few measures can be omitted here 
and there or some minor adjustment made, but the rhythm 
and the melody are both definite. It must be added that the 
orchestras being mixed formations, a good many of the sym¬ 
phony pieces have to be omitted as they cannot be played 
under these conditions. 

At Hollywood there is also the prop-shop. The prop-shop 
is the Pandora’s box of the show. In this hive of industry all 
sorts of things go on: there is sewing, embroidering, trying on 
of costumes and, in another part of the building, carpentering, 
sawing, and painting. My first visit to this enchanted spot 
delighted me, my second left me colder. 

★ ★ ★ 

[Here, as I wrote them down at the time, are my two 
impressions of the Hollywood prop-shop.] 

First Impression 

In a magnificent modem building, very large, I went to 
see the costumes and sets being made. It is sensational. The 
most heterogeneous collection of objects and materials are 
to be seen and you might think yourself in the flea market 
if I dare use this expression for a place where gleaming 
materials, pearls and diamante, soft feathers, garlands, flowers, 
decorations, and scenery in brilliant colours and floods of 
fresh paint are current coin. 

In the scene-shifters’ and stage hands’ workshop, where the 
stage properties are made, painted, and decorated, the noise o 
hammers and saws at work, the sound of whistling and 
occasional oaths, and the general bustle and uproar make 
any attempt at conversation almost impossible. You step 

over things and glide between wooden shutters and from the 

most unexpected places you suddenly see looming into view 
heads, dangling legs, arms laden with grim-looking instru¬ 
ments or dripping paint brushes; everywhere you come aero 
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the usual ‘tricks of the trade’ and you are amazed to see with 
what ease ideas take shape and become tangible realities. 

In the sewing-room, where about forty women are seated 
round an immense table, satins, tulles, brocades, and materials 
of all kinds mingle their colour and their brilliance and seem 
to be cascading everywhere like an endless stream. So far, 
nothing has taken shape; every tiling is in process of transfor¬ 
mation, everything is being created. 

This profusion of colours and riches strewing the tables 

so carelessly, mixed with the general excitement and, at times, 

the lurid language of the dressmakers, gives the place an 

atmosphere of realism and natural magnificence that delights 

me. I could remain here for hours, fmgering, comparing, 

trying out before the mirror, as I used to do in Paris, what are 

to be my costumes. I shall often go and wander about in 
tlois place. 

Second Impression 

I am frightfully upset. My costumes are awful. On one 
of them they have stuck feathers on my bottom and given me 
a top without shoulder straps. It seems that this is ‘frightfully 
sexy’. (Just my type!) As to die other, I look like a doll 
from a fairground under a parasol. The parasol is an enor¬ 
mous headdress with birds of paradise feathers. When 
I do a spin it will turn like a weathercock and when I do 
‘camels’ or ‘butterfly spins’ it will sweep the rink. I wonder 
if they want me to skate in it or to be a show girl. Besides 
this, my slips come right down my legs. They look like 
a 1920 bathing costume and the dressmaker refuses to cut them 
to where I want them. They give me the legs of a dwarf. 

Both costumes are encrusted all over with pearls. I 
certainly look very rich! It can’t be said that they have not 
rained stuff on me lavishly, but enough is enough; flounces 
below, draperies on top, embroideries and diamante, so that I 
look like a harnessed hen, crushed under the weight of its 
own finery. I, who wanted dresses with a line—matt and 
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with hardly any trimming, to contrast with the others. I 
have been well catered for! 

I will try to arrange things but have very little hope of being 
able to do so. 


★ ★ ★ 

As a matter of fact, I was not able to arrange much. The 
slips had to be sent to the producer’s office before they were, 
finally, partially shortened. As to the bird of paradise 
headdress, it took four months before they eventually admitted 
that it was too voluminous and that the spectators who had 
seats in the balcony could see nothing else, and I was able to 
get it suppressed. 

Perhaps I have given rather an exaggerated description 
of my costumes, under the blow of disappointment. As a 
matter of fact, they were very beautiful but they did not suit 
me and did not go with my style, and so long as the tour 
lasted (about ten months) every evening when I put them on 
I could not help feeling the natural complex experienced by 
every woman who knows herself to be unsuitably dressed. 

But to return to the Hollywood engagement and to the 
numerous activities that took place there ... I am now 
going to relate how the photographs are taken that are to 
serve as publicity material throughout the year. 

From eight o’clock in the morning the photographer, his 
assistants, and the electricians transform the ice rink into a 
studio. Curtains in various colours are suspended from the 
rafters, to hide the hall and to make an adequate background, 
according to the different costumes. Then about ten spot¬ 
lights are placed in a circle on the rink, with lighting as 
studied as that employed for studio photographs. Chairs 
for the directors and advisers are placed behind the camera. 
Still farther behind, special chairs are placed, the latter re¬ 
served for the artistes. These chairs are, more correcdy 
speaking, benches covered with white cloth, tipped back 
slightly and with a little ‘rest’, which allows the artistes to 
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sit comfortably without crushing their voluminous, crinoline¬ 
like dresses. At length, when towards nine or ten o’clock the 
artistes arrive, looking very smart but still ill at ease in their 
new costumes, the photographer himself inspects the make¬ 
up, the coiffure, and all other details liable to spoil the success 

of the photos and, if necessary, he makes corrections or sug¬ 
gestions. 

Finally, with the help of photographs that have been taken 
in preceding years, it is decided w ; hat movements shall 
be taken and when everything has been agreed upon they 
begin to arrange the lighting, while the movement is repeated 
over and over again. Then— click with the big camera and 
‘click’ with the little ultra-rapid one, and ‘click, click’ again 
for the colour, for black and wlnte, for the lighting correc¬ 
tions, for the movements missed by the skater, for the shots 
missed by the photographer. When one artiste has finished 
and goes off, the whole ceremony begins again for the next 
one, then for the comics, for the variety act, and, above all, for 
the chorus and the photographs of the entire company, so that 
the stay is nearly over when the photos are eventually finished. 

It was also in Hollywood that I began to know and under¬ 
stand the personality of ‘the boss’—Mr. Harris. 

Capable of astonishing energy and endurance, he was 
everywhere, supervising everything and only having con¬ 
fidence and faith in himself and his own ideas. For this reason 
he was uncompromising and seemed to want to make his 
artistes creatures in whom only the body was alive and who, 
suppressing their feeling, their personal tastes or their artistic 

ideals, became obedient marionettes, charming and soulless 
like Coppelia. 

Above all, Mr. Harris was a business man and perhaps 

found it strange that for certain people, to live—that is to say 

to think, to feel, to be yourself freely—was worth more than 
to earn and possess*. 

A few anecdotes that I have found here and there in my 
diary portray his personality better than any description. 
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Saint Louis 

! Feeling!’ he said to me. ‘You will 
never change! I only feel one thing—the box office.’ 

Chicago (i st day) 

This afternoon Mr. Harris arrived with his face radiant: 
‘I have a wonderful idea. I am going to change your 
name! . . . I am going to call you . . . Well, let’s see . . . 
What about Jacky of France? It is easier to pronounce.’ 

Well! I had worked for years to ‘make my name’ as they 
call it, and I was certainly not going to change it just when I 
was enjoying the publicity brought me by my title. So I 
replied: ‘Mr. Harris, I am learning every word of your lan¬ 
guage and I am sure it won’t be too difficult for Americans 
to learn only one word of French: my name as it is. 

Thus, I remained Miss doo Beef. 



Hollywood 

To-day it was ‘the dress parade’. All the costumes were 
reviewed and the whole day has been spent in making altera¬ 
tions. Mr. Harris was in great form. He transformed himself 
into a dressmaker and was on his knees on the ice, pinning 
the girls’ dresses. He also acted as electrician to prove to the 
mechanics that what they said was impossible was not so at all, 
and finally, he ended the day by performing ballet steps in the 
middle of the rink to show Donna [Donna Atwood*] 
and Bobby [Bobby Specht,j* her partner] the movements 


* Donna Atwood, who has been the wife of Mr. Harris since 1948, became 
a professional to join ‘Ice Capades’ in 1941 after having carried off the United 
States couples championships with Eugene Turner. Donna was a skater dis¬ 
tinguished for the cleanness of her style, her speed and her lightness. U 
medium height, slim, always impeccable, Donna forms part of the category 
of‘doll skaters’. In 1950 she had twins and in 1952, a little girl. 

\ Bobby was the star (male) of Tee Capades’ for thirteen years. Champion 
of the United States, he turned professional in 1942. Tall, athletic, » 

Bobby had the personality of the classic jeune premier, which enabled 
play prince charming parts to perfection. His skating is, above all, spec y 
and precise and stamped with an ideal spectacular value for show skating. 
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they should do for the photographs. It was as good as a 
pky. 

Atlantic City 

This time it is really too much. X (a young skater who 
had just joined the show) was sent to the hairdresser before 
having her series of photographs taken. Hardly had she sat 
down when he brushed back her long hair (it came down to 
her waist) and ‘snip’, without a word he cut it all off. She 
was in a terrible state but he excused himself, saying: ‘I’m 
sorry, miss. It is Mr. Harris’s order!’ 


• • ■ But,’ I said, ‘you promised to produce me in a French 
ballet and neither my costume nor my music, nor the mech¬ 
anical ballet of the forty-eight skaters who support me, has 
the slightest French characteristics.’ 

*—Well! You can’t understand. I don’t want you nor 
the ballet to be French like the French are but I want you to 
be French the way Americans think French are!’ 

Certainly, I could not understand. Neither that nor a good 
many other things, and every day I asked myself why the 
conception of the programmes of ten years ago was so 
similar in every way to that of to-day; why good order and 
discipline came before creation; why novelty and individual¬ 
ity were disgraceful and, finally, why a company so solidly 
established, commercially speaking, should shrink from the 
risk of innovation. Moreover, even if I understood, I was 
doubtless too French, too sincere, and too wrapped up in 

my career and in my ideal of progress to be able to admit the 
replies that were given to me. 

For months I was in despair; then I arrived at the conclusion 
that I was in the presence of business people, very clever of 
course, but not artistes’ (at least not according to my 
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CHAPTER 12 


Skating Through the Ages 

E verything has a beginning—skating, like all the rest— 
and it is amusing when flunking of the great com¬ 
mercial enterprises that are the ice shows of to-day, and 

the prowess of present-day skaters, to look back on skating 
as it was in its infancy. 

Who indeed, when watching a young star of an ice show, 
moulded into his gleaming costume, would think of likening 
him to the caveman gliding along, his beard blowing in the 
wind, in search of his game ? Nevertheless, are we not assured 
by Dr. Baudouin of the prehistoric station of Poitou in France, 
that the oldest skates found in Angers (France) and in Ant¬ 
werp (Belgium) date from at least twenty centuries back? 
True, they are not the shining steel blades ofto-day but simply 
bones that were filed, polished, pierced with two holes and 
attached to the feet as well as possible with the aid of straps, 

permitting nothing more than simple movement on the 
ice. 

Made from the ribs of cows or the bones of horses or 
reindeer, these primitive skates were used for centuries and 
were still in use in England in 1190. 

When the great fenns or moore which watereth the wall of 
citie on the North side is frozen, many young men play upon 
it . . . somme stryding as wide as they may, doe slide swiftly 
. . . some tye bones to their feets and under dieir heeles and 
shoving themselves by a little picked staffe, doe slide as swiftly 
as birde flyeth in the aire, or an arrow out of a crossbow. 
Sometimes two runne together with poles, and hitting one the 
other, eyther one or both doe fall, not without hurt; somme 
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break their armes, somme their legs, but youth desirous of 
glorie, in this sort exerciseth it selfe against the time of warre. 

This charming text, the first about skating to be known, 
is taken from the chronicle of Fitz Stephen. This author 
also tells us that at the same period young men used to indulge 
in skating combats, as training for war, and that in Edinburgh 
they formed a little group, thus constituting, all unknowingly, 
what might be called the first club. 

Skating had thus become a pastime everywhere and one 
in which young girls, too, took part, as is proved by the story 
of St. Lydwina of Schiedam told us by Irvines Brokaw. 

St. Lydwina, the Patron Saint of skaters, was bom on March 
18th, 1380, of ‘poor but ancient and honorable parents, her 
father was a night watchman*. Although as a child weak and 
ailing, she grew to robust womanhood and was distinguished 
for her beauty and amiability. 

Visited by some of her girl friends a few days before the 
feast of Candlemas, she was urged to join them in a skating 
party on the frozen Schei. Lydwina pleaded that she was not 
feeling well. The girls joked her about her lack of energy and 
she finally joined diem. 

The little party fastened on their skates and essayed to start 
along the canal on which was Lydwina’s home. One of the 
girls pushed Lydwina and caused her to fall violently, fracturing 
a rib of her right side. Confined to her bed, she became the 
victim of direful diseases, which she bore with fortitude, and 
during the remaining years of her life until her death in 1433 
visions and wonders marked her devoted and pious days. 
Several miracles are recorded as having occurred in connection 
with her. In 1616, Lydwina was beatified, and in 1890 she was 
sanctified. Relics of her are preserved in the Carmelite mon¬ 
astery in Brussels. 

For a long time, no doubt, skating remained a children s 
pastime on the frozen ponds of England and France, an a 
practical means of getting about on the long canals of Hollan , 
because it is not until 1650 and the return of the Stuart exile 
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that it takes an important, almost official place amongst the 
diversions of the English Court. For generations skating 
has been one of the favourite sports of the English Court. 
It seems that there were photographs of Queen Victoria 
skating, in the royal family album, and the Duke of Windsor 
mentions in his Memoirs \ . . the wonderful skating 
parties that he (King George V) and the rest of us had when we 
were young.’ 




Skates made for Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 


It will also be remembered that he and his brother (later 
King George VI) often skated .on the Westminster rink and 
played hockey, while Queen Elizabeth and Princess Margaret 
were also active skaters during their childhood. 

Here is what Evelyn tells us in his diary: 

Dec. i, 1662. Having seen the strange and wonderful dex¬ 
terity of die sliders on the new canal in St. James’s Park per¬ 
formed before their Majesties by divers gendemen and others 
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with scheets after the manner of the Hollanders, with what 
swifteness they pass, how suddenly they stop in full carreere 
upon the ice . . . 

Thus encouraged by the English Court, the popularity of 
skating increased enormously and within a century it was 
introduced almost everywhere. Its usefulness in the frozen 
countries of the North gave the Norwegian army the idea 
of forming companies of skater soldiers (1713), whilst the 
poetical intoxication induced by gliding along the polished 
surface of the ice, the cold wind in one’s face, began to delight 
the artists. 

After Klopstock and Goethe and before Lamartine and 
Horace Vernet, the American painter, Benjamin West, 
attracted notice on London ponds. All these celebrated 
men were ‘bitten by the skating craze’ and Goethe writes, 
after a meeting with Klopstock: 

As he found my friends and me to be zealous skaters, he 
spoke long with us of this noble exercise, which he had studied 
dioroughly, understanding what should be sought after and 
what should be avoided. He would not hear talk of high, 
grooved skates; he recommended the low, wide, smooth 
blades used in Frisia as being the best for rapid movement. He 
did not like the tricks that it was customary to perform in this 
exercise. 


He also writes, speaking more for himself this time: 

A whole day was not enough for us. We extended our exer¬ 
cise well into the night. The moon, coming out from behind 
the clouds and shedding its soft radiance on vast meadows, 
converted into ice fields, the night air wafting towards us and 
murmuring in our ears as we glided along, the strange rever¬ 
berations made by our rushing movements, everything recalled 
to us the savage majesty of the scenes of Ossian. 

We recited in turn an ode of Klopstock and, when we 
gathered together in the twilight, we made the air resound 
with praises of the poet whose genius had encouraged our 

pleasures. 
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As to Lamartine, we have already seen how marvellously 
he describes the sensation of oblivion and enchantment of the 
skater. 

A good deal was also written on the technique of skating, 
and the first treatise on the subject was published in England 
in 1772 under the signature of Robert Jones. Strange to say, 
there is already the question of eight, of three, of change of 
edge, and of spread eagle. 

After London, after the Serpentine and the canal in St. 
James* Park, it is the turn of Versailles. About 1776 the 
fashion for skating is in full swing in the French Court and 
it is noted that Marie-Antoinette is one of the few women 
who risks herself on the ice. 

Here and there during the course of the following winters 
night fetes in the open air are organized, where skating and 
sleighing are the great amusements. 

For the Dutch, skating combined the useful with the 
pleasant. By turns sport and means of rapid locomotion, it 
was bound up with their daily life. A report on Holland in 
winter, published in 1850 in the Musce dcs families gives 
us a very good idea of its popularity: 


Our most agile French skaters would only seem clodhoppers 

compared widi the heavier Dutchman. Skating is the poetry 

of that prosaic nation. Keeping to the ground by only the 

merest strip of steel, they fly on invisible wings, and glide 

between heaven and earth on an immense limpid mirror that 

gives slightly under their weight but scarcely retains the snowy 
trace of their passage. 

It is like a dream come to life. I have seen Dutchmen trace 

exquisite profile portraits, scenery and monuments, arabesques 

and the most complicated fancy designs on the ice, with one 
foot. 


An Amsterdam shopkeeper, with whom I lodged, had an 

errand boy who was dumb and who made the tour of the port 
every day with the speed of an arrow. 

On his return to his master's door, he paused for a few 
moments and traced a thousand curious little lines on the ice. 
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I approached with the shopkeeper and we read all the news of 
the day, written on the ice with his skate just as you write on 
paper with a pen. The only difference was in the size of the 
letters. 

At Hindelopen I saw some very curious skating races, both 
for men and women. 

The men doff their long greatcoats ornamented with metal 
buttons, their mufflers, and their big hats; when their names 
are called out, before the assembled population they spring two 
by two on to a canal divided lengthwise by a piece of timber. 
They go down one side and up the other, as far as the limit 
marked as the distance of the race. 

With the body poised forward and one leg back, striking the 
ice to give themselves fresh impetus, they fly along so quickly 
that they can hardly be seen. 

The one who defeats sixty skaters receives a piece of furniture 
or a precious jewel. 

The women who wear the strangest costume, run on their 
skates still faster than the men. Their vast headdress is replaced 
by a headband and their pleated dresses by two tunics, tiered 
above striped trousers. When the race is over they envelop 
themselves in large cloaks. I have rarely seen a more attractive 
sight than these young Frisians, flying along the ice and keeping 
their balance by a thousand attitudes, each one more graceful 
than the last, whilst their tunics and their red garters float like 
wings around their waists and legs. 

Ardent skaters become more and more numerous and 
the London Skating Club is founded, on the model of the 
Edinburgh Skating Club, now famous, that was ofEcially 
founded in 1744. Next it is America’s turn to succumb to 
the skating craze. In 1849 the first club in the United States 
is founded in Philadelphia and so great is the infatuation that 
the following year thirty dollars was paid for the first skates 
made entirely of steel. Nine years later, in 1858, the first 
maintained rink was organized on the lake in the Centra 

Park. 

From then onwards, things move very swiftly. The New 
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York Skating Club is founded two years later and after another 
two years (1862) organizes the first Ice Carnival on the ice 
of the Union Pond in Brooklyn. From that time, rinks 
shoot up like mushrooms, and with them clubs and soon 
. . . champions. 

Despite this rapid progress in America, Europe still remains 
well ahead. Skating now goes on everywhere, as soon as the 
weather is cold enough. 

After London and Paris, the fashion spreads to Madrid, 
where skating is practised on the ponds of the Retiro. In 
Vienna (at the Belvedere) and even in St. Petersburg they 
taste the joys of die ice, whilst in Paris, Napoleon 111 and the 
Empress are so enthusiastic that fetes are organized on the 
Lac d’Enghien. 

The Emperor, like all good skaters, was very fussy. It is 
said diat he put on his skates, himself, and would not allow any¬ 
one else to attend to this preparation of primary importance. 
The Empress left by sleigh so that she should not be noticed and 
it was only when she was quite sure of being unseen that she 
slipped out, put on her skates and stepped on to the ice. 

The Lac d’Enghien was die dieatre of the ice fetes of that 
time. The Great Masters of the period: Ahston Blount, Count 
Tolstoi, and the Prince de Reuss held a pole and the Empress 
and her followers held on to this, so that all they had to do was 
to let themselves glide along. . . . The diplomatic corps, 
whilst discussing international problems, followed these ladies, 
and in the crowd, which we have every reason to believe was 
as picturesque as it was high class, could be seen the red fez of 
Djemil Pasha and that of the ambassador of the Sultan. 

It is thus that a young American from Chicago, Jackson 
Haines, who only lived for the theatre and dancing, discovered 
skating and its artistic possibilities during a trip to Europe. 
Immediately enthusiastic, Jackson Haines worked unre¬ 
mittingly and established a technique that was spectacular 
and revolutionary for the period and, employing his sense of 
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the theatre, he soon became one of the first professionals and 
the most famous skater of his day. 

From then onwards, he realized that skating could be more 
than a pastime; it could be a sort of show, with a commercial 
value. Dressed in a picturesque and eccentric manner he 
gave, if the reports of the papers of the period are to be 
believed, numerous and triumphant exhibitions in all the 
capitals of Europe. 

The words ‘To the American Skating King’ that were in¬ 
scribed on his tomb when he died in 1875 at Gamba Farely, in 
Finland, and the fact that it is a drawing portraying him that 
illustrates the score of the brilliant waltz in Meyerbeer’s 
famous ballet ‘The Skaters’, are proof of his popularity. 

In Quebec, indoor skating had been going on for the past 
ten years. The Skating Club House was a rectangular hall, 
with wide windows, traversed in the centre with a row of 
pillars that support the roof. A journal of that time tells us 
of the advantages of this rink that, although natural, is not 
subject to the caprices of the weather: 

An objection to skating ponds is that they are liable to be 
covered with snow and for that reason it is desirable to have a 
floor of ice housed over, for those who are able or willing to 
pay for the luxury. It is true that in the skating house there is 
not the ample space which is afforded by the lakes, ponds and 
bays; but to offset this, the former admits of a more select 
company. 

But if, on the one hand, skating had become a luxury at 
the club, it still remained a very utilitarian sport in the wild 
and icy regions of Canada. Mr. Martin Hunter, in his book 
The Canadian Wilds , published about 1863, relates: 

Ice in one night on the shallow water was sufficiently strong 
to support the weight of one man armed with a long barbed 
spear a couple of feet in length, lashed to a stout pole; a bag on 
his back to put the muskrats in, the Indian with his steel skates 
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firmly buckled on, would glide down and in and out these 
skate lanes looking for muskrat houses. Practice and experience 
taught him to get over die ice in the least noisy way. Instead 
of striking out one foot after die other, he skated as the people 
of Holland do by a motion of die hips. It is not a graceful 
way but it is easy on die skater at long distances on new glare 
ice. Sliding, as it were, down to one of die mud cones with 
spear firmly grasped, he would drive it down into the centre 
and very rarely missed transfixing one and at times two of die 
highly perfumed little animals . . . diere is yet another way 
numbers are killed just after the ice takes and before die mud 
houses become too hard frozen; diat is to skate down on them 
shot gun in hand and fire right into the cone of mud. The 
effect is not known until the earth is pulled away; die shot 
being fired at such close range there are, not infrequently, diree 
or four dead muskrats. 


At length a new era opened in 1876 with the construction 
in London of the first artificial rink, of which the London 
Illustrated News of 13th May, 1876, gives us the following 
description: 


On a plot of land behind the old Clock-House in Kings 

Road, Chelsea, is situated the Glaciarium, the real ice skating 

rink. This is the result of Mr. John Gamgce’s persevering 
labours. 

The new rink is about 40 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, having an 
area of about ten square yards. It is constructed in a permanent 
building with galleries for the spectators. The walls are 
painted widi Swiss Alpine and forest scenery by Durand of 
Paris, the roof is 45 ft. high in die centre. 

The rink is not open to die public but is subscribed to by 
noblemen and gendemen, upon certain conditions. 


Henceforward, the hot weather would no longer affect 
skating and soon every large town in England, then in Europe 
and America, would have its artificial rink. 


However, England remained the country where skating was 
practised most. There were clubs everywhere and in 1879 
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these clubs united together to form the first federation, under 
the name of ‘English National Skating Association’, and this 
immediately organized the first English championships. 

Seven years later, in 1886, the American clubs united in 
their turn, to form ‘The National Amateur Skating Associa¬ 
tion’ and in 1888 the Canadian clubs also formed an associa¬ 
tion of their own. This system was soon followed by all 
the other countries and in 1892 all the different associations 
united to form ‘The International Skating Union’ (I.S.U.) 
which was and still is the directing mouthpiece of amateur 
skating. 

But before this a first international rapprochement had 
been attempted with the organization in 1882, in Vienna, 
of the first international competition, which was won by 
Leopold Frey of Vienna and during which the Norwegian, 
Axel Paulsen, attracted special attention by the performance of 
a jump (to be precise, let us say that it was a revolution of 
one turn and a half in the air) which to-day bears his name and 
which is one of the basic figures of classic skating. 

Soon, in Paris, in the rue Pergolese, there was skating on 
the first artificial, uncovered rink that, being set up right out 
in the street, was the delight of all the passers-by (1889). 
However, the artificial rink did not dethrone the lake in the 
Bois de Boulogne, on which a big night fete was given in 
1890. During that evening, a speciality was a ballet formed 
of men and women, comic skaters, and clowns. The whole 
was accompanied by a military band. (This is 65 years 
before our modern shows.) 

However, the associations continued organizing them¬ 
selves and in 1893 the first world championship was arranged 
and F. Engelmann of Vienna carried off the title. There was 
no question at that time of more than one champion, as 
neither a female category nor pairs skating existed at this 
period when ladies skated with dresses down to their ankles, 
big hats, profusely decorated and with long feather boas, 
floating in their wake. If they were absolutely determined 
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to compete they had to measure their strength against the 
men in the one competition. This was only possible in 
Europe because in America they were not even allowed to 
compete at all. 

Mr. Cruikshank, who was one of the most enthusiastic 
and devoted personalities to the cause of skating in America, 
wrote, not without humour, on the subject of the champion¬ 
ships of this period: 

I attended die national championships in 1898 and diere- 
abouts. There were more contestants on the ice than spectators 
in the audience—believe it or not. That’s how much skating 
‘drew’ then. Those annual events were deader dian a cemetery. 

In one contest it took one skater two days to skate his figures. 
Tired? Sure he was. But you should have seen how tired 
that audience was. I know. I was part of it. 

About this time came into the picture some splendid American 
girl skaters from our own North-west, led by the Davidson 
sisters. Unable to enter contests for women, since there were 
none, and barred from the men s, they simply announced 
themselves Champions of die Wtirld. Nobody cared. 
Their thrilling performances justified any claim. 

Luckily, this state of tilings did not last long and in July 

1897 the first international congress, held at Scheveningen, 

laid down the basis of the rules that were henceforth to govern 

the competitions and some of which are still in force at the 
present day. 

The Scandinavians, for their part, organized the Northern 
Games in 1901, which in a way took the place later occupied 
by the Olympic Games (winter games not yet existing). 
Seven countries were represented in the speed and figure- 
skating tests. The Northern Games of that year ended with 
a fete in the opera house at Stockholm. 

Thus, the sporting side of skating was so completely 
orgamzed in about twenty-five years that any further de¬ 
velopment could only be very slow. 

What had been happening to the ‘show’ branch of skating? 
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Not much. There were few professionals and the ice fetes 
organized here and there were only accidental and had no 
great commercial object. 

In Paris, where the Palais de Glace, following the Pole 
Nord, had opened its doors in 1893, semi-social, semi¬ 
theatrical fetes were held and the Cotirrier Franfais gives 
us the following description of one of them, organized in 
February 1896: 

Then we witnessed a brilliantly fantastic procession: the 
fantasia of the Golden Calf, borne by four servants in Assyrian 
costumes, and with a Norman peasant leading it by the nose: 
beautiful young girls in silver and gold dresses and dripping 
with gold, accompanied it, burning incense and throwing 
flowers before it and encircling it with enormous garlands, 
whilst the Pig, King of Enjoyment, was borne along on his 
throne by his exquisite adorers; frail and graceful, gilded, 
silvered, suggestive 

success for all the little company and especially for Carmen, 
a love of a Love, and Amelie, a Mercury who was ogled to 
death. The saraband starts. Gold and silver is showered 
down from above; Bengal lights are set off; burning perfume 
sends out scented clouds; Projectors shoot forth green, lilac 
and purple rays; the effect is really magical. Then fanfares of 
trumpets blare out whilst the orchestra plays, supported by the 
choir. Now the chase of the Golden Calf begins, a mad race 
round the rink which ends in a batde of golden ingots in which 
the public mix widi the skaters in a most amazing scene. 

The conception of these amusements did not lack a litdc 
amiable philosophy. Was it not the definite triumph of Love 
over the brutality of physical enjoyment and the power of 
gold, that was celebrated with such joy and with such blaring 
of trumpets? At the end there was tremendous applause and 
the crowd of spectators departed with memories of a delightful 
evening and with the dazzle and sparkle of all this brilliant 

scene still before their eyes. 

Another text, this one technical, taken from an elemen¬ 
tary manual, gives us a rather humorous insight into what 
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was apparently the style and the choreography of the 
period: 

In free skating you must be careful to avoid executing school 
figures, or at any rate you must break them up by jumps, toe 
work, etc. The essential principle is to take up as much space 
as possible, and to skate fast enough for the figure being per¬ 
formed not to be seen precisely. You must dazzle and daze 
die spectators by a succession of changes ( passes ) diat are as 
rapid as they arc brilliant, and not give them time to recognize 
anything. 

The modem tendency is to skate in rhythm with the music. 

Here are a few essential principles for free skating: First, 
you must know how to acquire impetus. For this, you run 
a few short steps on the flat of the skates, with the points turned 
outwards, accompanying die movement of the feet by litde 
movements of the head and shoulders. This method has the 
advantage of gaining time for the skater and of giving great 
impetus, wliich enables him to perform the movements with 
the speed of a bird. Starting off from the extreme end of die 
rink, you must try to get to the centre by an inside or outside, 
forward or backward, spiral, preceded or not by a change of 
edge, interrupted or not by a jump, and ending up by a two- 
step or a spin. From the centre, trace large eights in attitude, 
varied by waltz steps (Vignes en rond), waves, and changes of 
foot (passements de pied). 

Then, leave the centre by a position figure or, if I may 
so call it, a fundamental figure, accompanied by a beautiful 
attitude, eidier forward or backward. 

Then occupy the whole rink successively widi the eagle, 
the different jumps, and die toe work, combined with frequent 
changes from one foot to another, changes of edge, trois coupes 
and pas redoubles , and end up by a spin, if your heart advises 
it and your head can stand it. 

a k 1 America, too, skating is a pretext for gay and sumptuous 
fetes, in all the towns of the North. In Quebec, Montreal, 
Moscow, and St. Paul castles built entirely from block 
of ice are put up for the whole winter. One of these built 
in St. Paul in 1886, lias remained famous on account of the 
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magnificence of its illuminations (electricity was only just 
beginning to come into popular use at that time). It was 130 
feet high and inside were a skating rink, a curling rink, and 
space for various other sports. 

It was, however, eclipsed by another palace, the greatest 
that has ever existed, which was built at Leadville (Colorado) 
to last for six months. It is reported that no less than 5,000 
tons of ice were needed and it took 250 men two months to 
build it and when finished it was used for balls, concerts, 
banquets, art exhibitions and even for industrial exhibitions. 
Its interior rink measured 80 feet by 100 feet and its total 


length was about 470 feet. 

Everywhere, for centuries past, skating has seemed to be 
bound up with the idea of joy, fetes, sumptuousness, and 
enchantment. It would appear that it is for this reason that 
it has been called upon to play its part in the world of pleasures 
and amusements that is called the ‘Show World’. We shall 


see in the next chapter how it has succeeded. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The American Ice Shows 


T he era of professional skating began with the Eis Palast 
and the Admiral Palast of Berlin. It was there that the 
first permanent ice ballet company was organized by 
Mr. Leo Bartuschek. Mr. Hans White, who was for a long 
time the star of this company, tells us that ballets were 
presented regularly for a period of four years and that they 
were performed by a permanent company of fifteen to 
eighteen professional skaters. He also tells us that the com¬ 
pany even had its hired supporters of whose applause the 
artistes could be assured on payment of five marks a month. 

Presented at the fashionable hour for dining, on a rink 
that measured 30 metres by 60 metres and in a hall capable of 
seating from eight hundred to a thousand spectators, these 
ballets—kinds of pantomimes or musical comedies—were the 
joy of the Berlin public. 

Thus it was that ‘Montreal, the Town on Skates’, ‘Magic 
of the Alps’, ‘Yvonne’ and ‘Flirt at St. Moritz’ succeeded 
each other from the season of 1908 to the season of 1912-13 
and if we can judge from the photographs of these shows, 
they were not lacking either in picturesqueness (in one, Tyro- 
lian flowers were embroidered on the stockings) or humour 
and although their conception was but a very preliminary 
sign of what was to be produced at a later era, they are mag¬ 
nificently marked by the taste and spirit of the times. 

Their girl star, a young Berliner by the name of Charlotte 
Oelschlagel, whose personality, theatre sense and skating 
were remarkable for the period, was to be well known at a 
later date simply by the name of ‘Charlotte’. 
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At this same period, however, another idea was evolved in 
America—that of the miniature rink, set up in the dining¬ 
rooms of the big hotels, enabling diners to see skating ‘at¬ 
tractions’. The first of these rinks, constructed in 1914 at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago, where it functioned for five 
years under Mr. Frank Bearing, was a brilliant success and 
soon the idea was taken up by the big hotels and cabarets 
nearly everywhere. On the terrace of the famous Schubert 
Theatre in New York, in two new hotels in Chicago, in 
Cleveland, and in various New York hotels rinks were set up 
one after the other. Soon the management of the celebrated 
New York Hippodrome also followed the new fashion, 
transformed its stage into a rink, and brought over a special 
attraction from Europe—the Berlin ballets and with them, 
Charlotte. 

From the very first day, Charlotte charmed the public 
and she rapidly became, as the Americans put it, ‘the toast 
of New York.’ Raymond Hubbell composed the ‘Charlotte 
Waltz’ for her (1915) whilst every evening an enormous 
illuminated sign, representing her, blazed above the Hippo¬ 
drome. On the stage of the immense theatre (it could seat 
5,000) the rink, which measured 45 feet by 90 feet, was sur¬ 
rounded by snow and mountain scenes, and ‘Flirt at St. 
Moritz’ was such a success that the rink was retained for the 
following season and Charlotte, supported by the best 
American professionals, continued her exhibitions at the 
Hippodrome until 1917. 

In 1915, Charlotte made a film, in which she rode a horse, 
swam and skated. The scenario, based on a spy story, 
seems to have been rather sombre and typical of the classic 
adventure films of the period but, be that as it may, this film, 
produced by a Chicago company, was the first one to present 
a skating scene to the public and it was certainly one of the 

great stepping stones in Charlotte’s career. 

When we examine the photographs and advertisement 
posters of those days, we ask ourselves what an Ice Ballerina 
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could really perform, smothered in the dress that was worn 
in that period. 

Maribel Vilson, one of the most talented American skaters 
and now a teacher, gives us some information on this point 
in an article written in 1951 for The Ice Skating Guide : 

My very earliest memory of an ice performer is of the 

immortal Charlotte. She skated at an afternoon benefit of some 

kind at the old Boston Arena, and although I was hardly more 

than a baby, my parents took me in to see her. I have a dim 

remembrance of a gossamer-light skater who floated over the 

ice in a fluffy costume and white boots, finishing her personality- 

plus performance with the famous fadeaway which has been 

known ever since as the ‘Charlotte ending’.* Many years 

later in Switzerland, when Charlotte was well over forty years 

of age, I skated in die same show and watched her finish a 

five-minute number with seven wide and handsome Axel 

Paulsens! In fact, Charlotte was, according to those who 

worked in her famous New York Hippodrome ballet, the first 

woman to do an Axel, let alone incorporate it as a regular feature 

of her routine. And there are many who swear that she was 

the greatest woman skater who has ever lived, years ahead of 

her time, limited not by ability but by invention, from doing 

all the double jumps of to-day. I have been told, too, that her 

combination spins have never been excelled, even including the 

camel spin, a move which was forgotten after Charlotte’s 

return to Europe, only to be ‘discovered’ again in England 
in 1934. 

Judging from her photographs alone, Charlotte was not 

behindhand in imagination, innovation, creation, and trying 

out new ideas. She even went so far as to stage an ice show 

that played for some time in Mexico and South America. 

Then she returned to Europe, where she remarried and settled 

in Berlin, her native city. She lost all she possessed during 

the war and the great Charlotte lives to-day very modestly and 
almost forgotten. 

Mr. Nickling, who was scenic director of numerous English 

* It is also called that in Europe, and erroneously ‘the Sonja Henie ending*. 
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ice revues, recently told me a touching little anecdote. It 
happened in 1948 and the show that Mr. Nickling (Nick 
to his friends) was directing was the first ice show to be per¬ 
formed in Berlin since the war. One afternoon, while he 
was watching the company rehearse, Nick saw coming 
towards him a rather elderly lady, in a leather coat, with 
hair cut short like a boy’s and her face innocent of any 
make-up. 

‘Forgive me, but there is no ice anywhere in Berlin and I 
should so much hke to skate for a few minutes. Will you 
allow me to use your rink?’ 

‘But it is not for the public and—the insurance-’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that. I know how to skate. 
Nothing will happen to me.’ 

Her personality and her tone intrigued Nick, who hazarded: 

‘You have been a skater?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Might I know-’ 

Thus, despite her age, despite the reverses of fortune, 
Charlotte continues to love, and to love without any thought 
of success or gain, what was once her whole life ... the ice. 

After this little incursion into Charlotte’s career, let us 
return to ice shows in general. 

In the space of ten years, from 1917 to 1927, they had spread 
from East to West. Norman Babtie, who was famous as 
far back as 1900 and who was another great pioneer of pro¬ 
fessional skating, then had the idea of constructing the first 
portable rink of real ice and of organizing a company which, 
thanks to this system, was able to perform in hotels all over 
the United States. 

In England, too, this fashion began to make its appearance, 
but very slowly, and it was not until 1926 and the ice rink 
on the stage of the London Coliseum, and then 1935 and the 
show on the Brighton rink, that performances that were 
really worthy of the name of ice shows were to be seen. 

It was on the Brighton rink, under the management of Mr. 
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Langdon, that for several years one show after another was 
staged: ‘Ice Tune’, ‘Patrina’, ‘Marina’, etc. Numbers of 
well-known skaters performed there, including Phil Taylor 
father of Megan Taylor (who was to be world champion in 
1938 and I 939 )> Frick and Frack, Freddie Trenkler, and the 
Three Bruises. All these are to-day the greatest comic stars 
of the American ice shows. 

However, on the Continent, where ice shows were still 
almost unknown, competition skating continued to reign 
supreme. The skaters of Central Europe and of the northern 
countries were victorious every year in the international 
competitions, and amongst the most famous of them must 
be mentioned Ulrich Salschow,* a Swede who, between 
1898 and 1911 carried off ten European championships, 
ten world championships, and an Olympic title, and whose 
great rival was the Berliner, Gilbert Fuchs. 

Then, there was Madame Szabo Plank of Vienna, who 
carried off the world title five times in solo skating and three 
times in pairs skating (with Mr. Wiede) and we must not 
forget Grafstrom, three times Olympic champion (1920,1924 
and 1928), whose smoothness and perfection of performance 
have remained celebrated, or the French couple, Brunet-Joly 
four times world champions and once Olympic champions, 
and who were especially renowned for their elegance and 
for their dynamic quality. 

Above all, we must not forget a skater who made her first 
appearance in 1924 at the Olympic Games in Chamonix, in 

* Ulrich Salschow, who was a journalist by profession, remained in close 
touch with the skatmg world up to the end of his life. (He died in 1949 at the 
age of seventy-one.) He judged and umpired a large number of international 
competitions. In addition, Salschow has left skating a jump that bears his 
name and that is now considered—performed in double and triple—one of 
the most difficult jumps of the classic repertoire. 

t The Brunet-Joly pair turned professional to join one of Tom Arnold’s 
Eng ish revues; then they went to the United States where they became 
teachers and also skated m numerous carnivals. At the present time they are 

J? 111 ®” a ? l “ e Skating Club of New York and Pierre Brunet is the teacher of 
Carol Hciss, at present second in the world championships, and who has every 
chance of carrying off the title in the course of a few years. 
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the international competitions and who, although classed 
last, caused a sensation. 

She was twelve years of age, fair, frail, and nervous. 
Accompanied by a clever and enterprising father and a mother 
who never left her side, she came straight from a country 
of ice: from the city of Oslo. This little girl, by far the 
youngest competitor at the Games, was Sonja Henie. More¬ 
over, it took thirteen more years of continuous and 
well organized work, excellently arranged publicity, and 
an enormous amount of experience to fully develop those 
basic qualities that were already sensed in the youthful 


champion. 

Indeed, for thirteen years, Sonja, praised by some, criti¬ 
cized by others but always acclaimed by the public, forged 
ahead so well that when she turned professional in 1936 she 
held ten European titles, ten world tides and three Olympic 
titles and she had made a great name for herself. 

Sonja had a great deal of talent, of luck too, but above all 
she knew exactly where she was going and I think that it is 
to this firm side of her character that she owes her phenomenal 
success. On the subject of Sonja, I would like to relate my 
first meeting with her. Like everyone else, I had heard a great 
deal about her. I had been told that she was charming . . . 


to look at, but less agreeable to meet, and that she had a 
hard and uncompromising character. When I entered her 
dressing-room, where she had invited me to come and see her, 
I must admit that I could not help feeling rather nervous and, 
especially, a very little girl. I saw before me not only a sort 
of goddess of the ice but above all a woman with a direct 
look, whose resolute and enthusiastic character was evident 
in even her smallest gestures and expressions. I immediately 
understood that for Sonja things must be black or white, 
good or bad, and consequently desirable or inadmissable. 
From that, it did not take me long to understand and make 
allowances for her changing moods, and her celebrated rages, 
and I came to feel a sympathy for Sonja that is with me soli. 
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Indeed, is it not worthy of our admiration that, overwhelmed 
as she has been by her financial and artistic success and after 
thirty-two years of her skating career, Sonja has not lost her 
taste for battle, for hard work and for action. So many 
stars (skaters or others) think themselves obliged to play at 
being model little girls, to behave like dolls, in order to 


appear charming, that I was delighted to find in Sonja a 


woman whose grace and femininity no one would deny 
but who nevertheless was free from affectation and was 


terribly real and consistent. 


In 1927, that is to say nine years after having first set 
foot on the ice, Sonja had carried off her first world title. 
In 1930 she had given her first exhibition at Madison Square 
Garden in New York on the occasion of the annual carnival, 
Land of the Midnight Sun\ In 1932, after having won her 
second Olympic title, at Lake Placide, she went on an ex¬ 
hibition tour of the biggest cities in the east of the United 
States with the leading European skaters, and from 1931 to 
1936 she was the regular star of the hockey galas that the Paris 
Palais des Sports organized at considerable advertising expense, 
as well as of the Sport Palast of Berlin. 

All this prepared Sonja and the public for the new impor¬ 
tance that professional skating was so soon to enjoy. 

The year 1936 seems to have been predestined because that 

year saw the starting point of the two most extraordinary 

successes that professional skating has known. Although 

quite distinct from each other, these two have developed side 

by side right up to the present day and both are responsible 

for the vogue enjoyed by ice shows in America ever since that 
date. 


The first event of that season was Sonja Henie’s first film, 
which was to extend the popularity of skating which had 
hitherto been rather restricted, to the general public in the most 
remote cities of Europe and America. The second was the 
departure on a tour across the United States of twenty-three 
skaters, jammed into one coach, who, under the name of 
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‘Ice Follies’ created the present formula of the touring ice show 
on a grand scale. 

But let us take things in order as they come, and see how 
Sonja made this first film. It was in May 1936. She had 
just given up her amateur status and come to America to make 
a professional career there. As she and her father felt that 
the cinema offered her the greatest opportunity, one of the 
first things they tried to do was to get to Hollywood. But 
titles and contacts were not enough to convince promoters 
that skating was able to draw the crowds. Not getting what 
he wanted, Papa Henie, as he was called, did not hesitate, 
and he and Sonja decided to prove that their theories and 
demands were justified. They laired the Hollywood rink, 
the Polar Palace, for a period of three weeks and, at their own 
risk, they organized two gala evenings with the object of 
presenting Sonja to all Hollywood. 

‘I was certain that the method of knocking on doors and 
presenting myself with nothing but words and theories to 
show for what I believed could be accomplished would get 
us nowhere. We were all certain that it would be useless to 
go to Hollywood unless we cither went on a likely-sounding 
call from the fortress or at least were sure there was some ice 
in Hollywood to prove our theories on, to an audience, 
relates Sonja in her book, Wings on nvy Feet. Thus, shrinking 
neither from expense nor hard work in order to ensure the 
success of their two special performances, the Henie family 
organized, advertised, invited—and at length achieved its 
object. After numerous negotiations and adventures, a 
contract was finally signed. The film was to be called 
‘One in a Million’ and eight months later Sonja and skating 

became the stars of the screen. 

As to the start of ‘Ice Follies’, we must go back to I 9 2 3 
if we want to trace to its source this great adventure that is 

rather like a fairy tale. . . 

We must imagine a chemist’s apprentice, (Oscar Johnson; 

and a young typewriter salesman, Eddie Shipstadt, skating 
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on the lakes of St. Paul during their leisure hours, and whose 
mutual taste for fantasy, the new, and the spectacular, led 
them to work together and, a little later, to stage together 
comic numbers that they performed at amateur carnivals. 
At last, one day in 1927, they appeared for the first time at 
Madison Square in New York and met with such success 
that the hockey match, between the intervals of which they 
had appeared, finished ten minutes late and they were engaged 
again the following week. From that moment, Oscar and 
Eddie went from city to city giving performances, and 
devoted all their time to skating. 

It was the same with Roy, a young brother of Eddie 
Shipstadt who, although he was a garage attendant, worked 
so well at his skating that he soon became a teacher. 

The years passed and whilst Oscar and Eddie continued to 
tour and Roy to give lessons, all three watched the develop¬ 
ment of skating. 

In 1928, the New York Skating Club, encouraged by its 
success in 1927, had staged a carnival in Madison Square 
Garden that was more comprehensive than those organized 
hitherto. As this soiree was given for the benefit of the Olym¬ 
pic coffers, all the Americans who had been chosen to take 
part in the Games gave their services and the programme 
included, amongst other numbers, a hockey match, speed 
races, and even chariot races. Presented under the name 
‘A Night at St. Moritz*, this show, for which special settings 
had been made, was an unexpected success and the organizers, 
who had reckoned on an attendance of three or four thousand 


people, were not a little surprised at selling twelve thousand 
tickets. Thanks to this success, skating again came to the 
notice of the show organizers and started to reach the general 
pubhc, giving Oscar, Eddie, and Roy the idea that a show 
on ice, that combined the imagination and presentation of 
music-hall shows with the sporting qualities and grace of 
skating, could not only be staged but could also draw the pub¬ 
lic. In 1933 all three joined in an attempt to realize this idea 
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and they produced the first professional show to be performed 
on a big rink. Under the name of ‘The Greatest Arena Ice 
Show* it was presented in Minneapolis in the month of March. 
Alas! on the day fixed for the first performance a bank 
holiday was proclaimed. 

However, the show was well received by the public but, 
in view of the circumstances, had no sequel and the three 
friends had to wait until 1935 (ten years after their first 
exhibition) to get another chance. This chance came to them 
in the form of a contract to produce a show on a small rink, 
for a Chicago establishment. There, they met a journalist, 
Mr. Mahlke, who was interested in their idea and all four 


formed themselves into a company to stage a new production. 
This was to be ‘Ice Follies’, composed of twenty-three skaters, 
and the first performance was given at Tulsa on 7th Novem¬ 
ber. But again luck was against them. An epidemic was 
running through the town at the time and there were fewer 
spectators than performers, we are told. After the second 
performance, the company (including the artistes, the cos¬ 
tumes, and the sets) all crowded into one coach and left for 
Kansas City, where bad luck again dogged them in the shape of 
an exceptionally severe snowstorm. Happily for professional 
skating, however, the four partners held out and succeeded 
in keeping afloat. From the following year they arranged 
‘advance bookings’ and, despite the death of Mahlke in I 93 ^> 
the company increased and was more solidly established with 
every year that passed, until it became a giant production and 
was an elder sister to the one I have described in Chapter 11. 
The present stars are Betty Schalow* and Richard Dwyer.f 


* Betty Schalow started her career right away as a professional and won er 
stripes year after year up to 1952 when she became leading lady of the s ow, 
as she still is, to-day. The distinctive signs of her style are purity of line, spee , 
and the bite of the edges, as well as the blending of the movements. 

+ Richard Dwyer, junior champion of the United States in 1949 * 
the 1951 edition of‘Ice Follies’ as solo skater and became leading man in i 953 j 
Besides the technical ‘difficulties’ that he performs with ease, elegance a 
chic are the two characteristics of this skater who is at the present the yo g 
of the male professional stars. 
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Needless to say, in addition to the adventures already 
related, the first performances were not unaccompanied by 
risks. Legend has it that when funds were low the skaters 
joined forces to buy sausages and milk and when money 
came in again the whole company joined in a monster supper. 
I don’t know whether it was in remembrance of those difficult 
beginnings or not but it is said that long afterwards, when the 
show was firmly on its feet financially, the management* often 
gave picnics and parties, where good food and good humour 
went hand in hand. 

A story that I thought rather fimny was told me recently 
by someone who was a member of the company for ten years. 
It happened in Chicago during one of their first engage¬ 
ments and, because the show was still very short, as an addition 
to the programme Sonja Henie had been engaged and was 
presented as a guest of honour. 

Amongst other exhibitions, she gave her rendering of the 
dying swan. Immediately after this number, a young comic 
skater by the name of Heinie Brock, t who is to-day one of the 
most famous comics on ice, made his entrance dressed as a 
duck and, bathed in blue light, he parodied the pitiful gestures 
of the dying swan. The public laughed heartily and so did 
his friends but when Heinie Brock made his exit he was 
greeted back stage by the threatening stick of Papa Henie. 
Out of breath after his performance, the young man did not 
understand what was the matter at first, but then, taking 
to his heels he led Mr. Henie in a chase which took them— 
he in his duck s costume and Mr. Henie brandishing his stick 

through all the passages and corridors of the arena. 

* a rca * management because it will be remembered that 

Eddie Shipstadt and Oscar Johnson were famous for their comedy numbers. 
Roy, who was the ‘classic* of the trio, and who possessed the physique of a 
jeitne premier and an elegant, flexible and elastic style, was the type of the 
perfect charm skater’ and for many years was the male star of the show. 

T j cin ^ e remained several years with ‘Ice Follies’, then came to Europe with 
Holiday on Ice , played in London at the Stoll Theatre, then in Brighton, and 
m Rose Marie’ in 1950. 

Heinie lives in the United States and is especially celebrated for his very 
funny number at the piano. 
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At the same time as ‘Ice Follies’, another touring show of a 
somewhat different type came into being that same year of 
1936, from a partnership between Sonja Henie, who was its 
star, and Arthur M. Wirtz, the executive manager of the 
Chicago Stadium, who had begun to take an active interest 
in ice shows since the previous winter. 

Exploiting the publicity Sonja had just received through her 
Hollywood film, ‘One in a Million’, this show was called 
‘The Hollywood Ice Revue* and it toured the most important 
cities of the United States every year from then onwards, 
starring Sonja Henie until 1951 when the partnership between 


Sonja and Mr. Wirtz was dissolved. 

Unlike some shows that base their organization on rather 
despotic discipline, ‘The Hollywood Ice Revue is run in a 
spirit of individual responsibility and places complete con¬ 
fidence in its artistes. I remember a few things that I 
discovered when I joined that company in December 
1953 and especially the words of Mr. Burke, the producer, 
who said to me one day when I expressed astonishment 
at never having heard anything mentioned about fines. 
‘Well, you see, we have confidence in the professional 
conscience of our artistes. We know that if they do 
anything wrong they are the first to be sorry about it, 
and if they are not and repeat the offence we sack them . . • 
that’s all. But, you know, it is very rare for that to happen. 
They are all good kids.’ 

I also remember, and I always smile when I think about it, 
the day when I received my trunk and this same producer 
asked to see my costumes* so that he could gauge the lighting 
for them. I had crossed in a particularly bad storm and every¬ 
thing in my trunk was upside down. My box of pow er 
had come open and spilled its contents and there was a per ect 
shower of powder as I drew out my costume. This costume 


★ Remembering my adventures in ‘Ice Capades , I had staged my 
in this new show, myself, and therefore the music and the costum 
mine (instead of being supplied by the company, as was usual). 
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consisted of academic white tights of which I was very proud 
because they were made of a material that was entirely new 
at that time—mousse de nylon—and it seemed to me to be a 
real novelty. It was perfectly elastic and did not measure 
more than 40 centimetres in length, and when I said proudly, 
There! that s for the Statue,’ I was astonished to see Mr. 
Burke s face fall until it looked hke die classic mask of tragedy. 
True, when I think about it now I can understand that, 
suspended from my fingers, in a shower of powder, my 
superb tights must have looked more hke a doll with the 
stuffing coming out than a Parisian costume such as he had 
the right to expect. However that may be, Mr. Burke made 
no objections, but when I was rehearsing in costume that 
evening he came over to me with a broad smile and said: 
‘It looks better on than off. It looks beautiful! But, Lord, 
you made me feel bad this morning! . . .’ 

I had frequent proof after that day that ‘The Hollywood 

Ice Revue was a show in wliich there was a chance to try 

out new tilings, and thanks to this I soon regained the en¬ 
thusiasm of my early days. 

That same team (A. M. Wirtz and Sonja Henie, seconded 
by Mr. Burke) in partnership with Mr. G. S. Eyssel, director 
of the famous Radio City Music Hall, had already attempted 
an undertaking that many people to-day consider to be 
the greatest artistic success in the ice show world. The start¬ 
ing point of this was the installation of a rink on the stage of a 
New York theatre—the Center Theatre—in 1940. This 
theatre, which is situated opposite the Radio City Music 
Hah, could hold up to 3,200 spectators in its ultra-modem 
hail. It will be remembered that the Hippodrome had 
already successfully transformed its stage into a rink in 
1914- For this reason, the interest aroused in the Center 
Theatre venture was solely in the formula of the pro¬ 
duction, which was half-way between ballet and musical 
comedy. 

On an ice stage measuring 7,000 square feet, the company, 
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whose female star was Carol Lynne*, one of the greatest 
professional skaters of America, and whose male star was 
Skippy Baxterf played for ten years (from October 1940 until 
1950) and presented six different shows. These were consecu¬ 
tively: ‘It Happens on Ice’, ‘Stars on Ice’, ‘Hats off to Ice’, 
‘Ice Time’, ‘Ice Time of 1948’ and ‘Howdy Mr. Ice’, a grand 
total of about 3,700 performances. 

Unfortunately, the lease of the theatre ran out in 1950 and 
it was taken over by American Television, who turned it into 
one of its biggest public broadcasting studios. 

Following the example of these few pioneers of the ice show, 
a number of other producers, sensing what a gold mine it 
could become, threw themselves into this new idea, and one 
of them took the lion’s share. He was John H. Harris, 
whose father, the founder of the ‘Nickelodeon’ Theatres, + 
had left him an immense fortune and a very shrewd sense of 
business. Amongst other things, John H. Harris owns the 
‘Pittsburgh Ice Arena’. One evening in 1936 Sonja Henie 
gave a performance there and Mr. Harris saw that the hall 
was crowded to witness her exhibition. Anxious to renew 

* It was in 1942 that Carol Lynne, who had started her career in the amateur 
ranks, turned professional to appear in ‘Stars on Ice’ the revue playing at the 
Center Theatre in New York. Carol was the star of that company for four 
years and a half, then in 1947 she skated at the St. Regis Hotel of New York 
and afterwards came to Europe, where she was the star of the Stoll Theatre m 
London for the season 1948-9. 

On her return to the United States, she went to the Roxi Theatre of New 
York and joined ‘The Hollywood Ice Review’, where she remained for two 
seasons (1952 and 1953). . f , 

Carol Lynne, whose acrobatic, powerful, and athletic skatmg, combined 
with a particularly well-developed, expressive and artistic sense and an attrac¬ 
tive physical appearance—she is tall, dark, and well-made—is considered to 
be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the American professional skaters. 

■j- When the Center Theatre closed its doors, Skippy Baxter joined the 
touring show ‘Hollywood Ice Revue’ where he still is. Skippy made him¬ 
self especially famous by the regular execution at every performance ot a 
back flip at full impetus. I, personally, saw him perform two of these bacK 
flips, the second immediately after the first, without even giving himselt tne 
slightest fresh impetus, two years ago during a performance just to please 

some friends. 

t The ‘Nickelodeon’ was the cinema that introduced the first story films. 
Prior to this, the cinema only showed ‘moving pictures’ in the literal sen 

of the word. 
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this success, he engaged the small touring company that were 
the Ice Follies’ of that time. The financial success was, 
however, very mediocre but this was compensated for by the 
enthusiastic reception given to die show by the few spectators 
present and J. Harris decided to set up a new company, 
on his own account, with the ample means at his disposal and 
following the same formula. First of all, he enlisted the 
help of the skating rinks of the principal cities in America 
and founded ‘The Arena Managers Association’ which was to 
have a part interest in the box office receipts and in return 
was to guarantee a succession of engagements on fixed dates 
which would enable a regular and continuous tour to be 
organized at the minimum of expense and risk. 

Thus, in 1940 after slow but solid preparation, 'Ice Capades’ 
set out and from that time onwards, year after year, was in 
direct competition with Ice Follies’. (This competition 
is still going on.) 

However, not only touring shows became the fashion. 
The success of Sonja Henie s first film drew the producers 
and ‘Ice Follies’ was filmed by M.G.M. in 1938 in a big film 
based on the review itself, and then the same type of film was 
made again in 1941 with ‘Ice Capades’. That same year 
Sonja Henie made her second film: ‘Sun Valley Serenade’. 

In addition to this, numerous ice shows sprang up, presented 
by cabarets and hotels as ‘attractions’, on miniature rinks. 

In New York, in 1936, the New Yorker Hotel installed 
a rink in the Terrace Room’ and presented its first show, 
starring Norval Baptie. It was such a success and the idea 
of an ice show as an attraction, first at lunch and then a second 
time, during dinner, was so well received by the public that 
ice shows became traditional at the New Yorker up till 1954. 

In 1938 an ‘Ice Casino’ was opened on Broadway, in 
1939 an ice show was presented at the international fair and 
then, in 1940, the vogue had become so great that, in addition 
to the three^ big companies, ‘Ice Follies’, ‘Hollywood Ice 
Revue , and Ice Capades’, there were no fewer than twelve 
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little touring companies. A permanent cabaret show was 
given in Los Angeles, another in Dallas, and two others in 
San Francisco, whilst New York alone had three permanent 
hotel productions, one ice theatre—also permanent (the Cen¬ 
ter Theatre)—and two major productions put on for a total 
season of about five weeks annually at Madison Square 
Garden. 

However, when the war came a certain number of the small 
productions disappeared and it was not until 1944 that we 
saw the formation of a big, new company, organized at first 
on a small scale by Mr. Emery and Carl Gilbert, owners of the 
Toledo rink, and their partner, Mr. Snyder. During their 
first year, this company played chiefly in secondary towns in 
the Middle West; then in 1945 Mr. Morris Chalfen and Mr. 
George Tyson, who had previously been interested in a roller 
skating show, joined them, to form a company of which 
Mr. Chalfen became president and which was called ‘Holiday 
on Ice’. But in those days, the Ice Shows, even as to-day, 
fought over the cities where ice arenas were big enough to 
give good box office receipts and it was almost impossible 
for a new show to find a skating rink on which to give its 
performances. To counterbalance this, some cities where 
ice rinks were still unknown offered great opportunities and 
‘Holiday on Ice’ adapted to its own purposes the cabaret 
idea of making its own ice. The company obtained two very 
large tanks (portable rinks) and freezing apparatus and from 
that time onwards they played in all the towns where skating 

and ice shows were still unknown. 

(Thanks to dual equipment, they could transport and set 

up one rink in one town, whilst the other was being used in 
another town.) 

In one town after another ‘Holiday on Ice unloosed a wave 
of enthusiasm, provoked by the novelty of this kind of show, 
and, encouraged by their success, they tried out the idea o 
giving performances not only in ‘halls having the necessary 
equipment, but also in the open air in stadiums. A secon 
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unit was formed under the name of ‘Ice Vogue’. In this way 
another year passed, bringing us to 1947. Convinced by their 
success that the big business lay in virgin territory, the or¬ 
ganizers of ‘Holiday on Ice’ sought clients everywhere they 
went, and thus arrived ... in Mexico. 

Despite the heat and the wind, the ice—produced by very 
powerful machines—was satisfactory. The show was an 
immense success and, exploiting the formula to the utmost, 
‘Hobday on Ice’ formed a third unit. This unit toured South 
America whilst the two others paid a second visit to the cities 
in the United States that they had already visited, thus estab¬ 
lishing a regular tour. 

Then, in 1950, a fourth unit was organized and sent to 
Europe, where its success was so great that a fifth unit was 
sent out to play in the smaller towns, and from its second year 
‘Holiday on Ice’ had a definite annual itinerary across Europe. 

At length, in 1953, ‘Holiday on Ice’ formed a new unit, 
destined to tour Japan and the whole of the Far East. (After 
an interruption of a few months, in 1954, this company 
resumed its activity and is now performing in the East.) 

In 1953 also, ‘Hobday on Ice’ concluded a partnership 
arrangement with Sonja Henie. We have already seen that 
Sonja and ‘The Hollywood Ice Revue’ dissolved partner¬ 
ship in 1951 after fifteen years of close collaboration. It 
was following their separation that Sonja formed her ‘Sonja 
Henie Ice Revue’ that toured the United States for two years 
and was then distributed by ‘Hobday on Ice’, first in Europe 
for a six-months’ tour, then again in America, on the usual 
circuit of‘Ice Vogue’. 

The importance and complexity of an organization bke 
Hobday on Ice’, that extends from Europe to the Far East, 
by way of the United States, and having at the present time 
five big companies (each provided with two sets of freezing 

equipment), plus the majority of the Enghsh tours, can well 
be imagined. 

In order to give a precise idea of the formula and evolution 
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of each big company, I have passed over some events of 
importance and I have also completely omitted to mention 
the European shows. Let us, therefore, go back a little. 

First of all, let us complete our review of the American 
scene. In 1945 ‘Ice Capades’ and ‘Ice Follies’ combined to 
form a new company, destined especially to play in the wes¬ 
tern towns of the United States and in Canada, to which 
the other two companies had not yet been able to go. This 
show was called ‘Ice Cycles’ and in 1949 it became the property 
of‘Ice Capades’ exclusively. In 1948 Sonja Henie made her 
third and last film, ‘The Princess of Monte Cristo’, and the 
Stevens Hotel of Chicago following the example of other 
big hotels, installed a permanent rink and from then onwards 
boasted of one of the best, if not the very best, of all the 
cabaret ice shows. In 1948, too, another New York stage 
was transformed into an ice rink. This was the stage of the 
Roxi Theatre that from 10 a.m. until midnight gave a per¬ 
manent programme composed of a big film, a variety show 
lasting for about thirty-five to forty minutes, and an ice 
show lasting from twenty to twenty-five minutes. In 1953 
the rink was enlarged and furnished with special electric 
equipment that lighted and coloured the ice to transparency, 
giving rainbow reflections to it. At the same time the length 
of the ice show was increased to forty minutes. A few 
months later the Roxi changed management and the rink was 
abolished. 

However, New York did not remain without a local 
ice show because Mr. Elliot Murphy decided to add an ice 
show to the Aquashow he presented every year in New York 
in an open-air theatre capable of seating 6,500 spectators. 

His programme consisted of a mixture of nautical ballets, 
variety numbers (performed on a stage), and skating. 

The theatres, cabarets, arenas, and cinemas have now all 
admitted the ice as an official branch of show business; only 
television has not yet recognized its possibilities. However, 
in December 1949 an ice show was televised for the first time 
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and this production, presented direct from a New York 
Studio during a variety programme, was only the first step 
because in 1951 a series of broadcasts was televised. Then 
Hollywood presented an ice show lasting an hour: ‘Frosty 
Frolics’. This programme was given every week up to 
1954 and many other productions were occasionally televised 
every season, either from studios or, in the case of the big 
itinerant shows, direct from the ice arena during performances. 

However, skating does not yet enjoy very great popularity 
on television (or on the screen either). Is it because of the 
difficulty of making ice at the studios ? (It has been overcome 
elsewhere, why not here?) Or that the studios are not big 
enough? Or is it simply that ice has not yet taken its place 
in studio routine ? I don’t know, but it is certain that when an 
ice show is presented, televiewers both in the United States 
and in Europe are most enthusiastic. For my part, I still 
received fan mail two and a half months after my first 
televised performance in England and the statistics taken in 
the different countries prove that ice shows attract five or 

• 4 M 

six times (sometimes more) as many spectators as dancing 
(including all types of ballet). Let us then wish for the skaters 
—for the popularity of their sport and their profession—and 
for the viewers—for their enjoyment—that the scenario 
writers, if they have not yet been seriously captivated by the 
charms of the ice, will at least be tempted by its power to 
draw the public, so that skating, increasingly expanding and 
developing, may become one of their classic resources, on 
the same level as dancing, the circus, and sports in general. 

From the foregoing, we have seen how ice show skating— 

professional skating—has, in the majority of cases, been 

handled by business people, so that the artistic ideal has been 

a Utopia or at any rate an element of secondary importance, 

and lack of novelty had always been excused by such words 
as these: 

Business is better every year (this is not always true), 
so why worry? Why take a risk?’ 
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I must admit that in America the argument has some 
weight because if you often hear it said: ‘These shows are 
beautiful but when you have seen one you have seen them all/ 
if the average spectator says: ‘I only go once every two or 
three years so that I can forget what I have seen before and 
then I can enjoy it more/ if in short, the ice show is no longer 
an object of curiosity, the population of American cities is 
so large that even if only a part of the interested public comes 
every season, the box office receipts are still satisfactory. 

On the other hand, in Europe the problem is rather 
different. Apart perhaps from the big cities, like London 
and Paris, the interest of a more restricted (and therefore 
less renewable) public must be retained, otherwise the effects 
on the box office would be bad. 

However, this is not the only difference between Europe 
and the United States and if we now take a look at the evolu¬ 
tion of skating on this side of the Atlantic, we can see, despite 
the clear American influence, a difference in the conception 
and development of our own ice shows. 
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British and Continental Ice Shows 

(For case of reference, notes on the skaters mentioned in the following pages 
have been placed together at the end of this chapter.) 

F irst of all we must remember that Europe was greatly 
handicapped by the two world wars because, although 
the Berlin ballets of 1911 and 1912 constituted the first 
step towards the ice show and although they greatly influ¬ 
enced its evolution in America, the 1914-18 war brought 
such shows to an end. 

Whilst in the United States the ice show business was 
developing rapidly, in Europe there was no question either 
of ice or of shows and the benefit of the experience gained 
by the Berlin ballets was completely lost. 

Thus, it was no longer in Germany that fresh experience 
was sought, but in England, because from 1925 to 1945 
when ‘European show’ was mentioned ‘English show’ was 
meant, except for a French revue in 1937. 

As had been the case in New York, it was on the stage that 
skating became a part of the show, the London Coliseum 
having converted its stage into an ice rink and having pre¬ 
sented a show called ‘Ballets on Ice’ in 1926. The second 
experience of ice shows in England was similar because in 
193 ° the Stoll Theatre made an ice rink on its stage. 

However, these two shows had no successors and it was 
the Westover Ice Rink at Bournemouth that presented the 
first regular show that returned punctually every season. 

First of all, in 1931 the show was put on in a very small 
way, performed only on Saturday evenings, and composed of 
individual numbers. Then, from 1932, a programme called 
Gypsy Dream, able to fill the whole evening, was put on 
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under the stimulous of Phil Taylor. 1 He topped the bill 
for nearly three months and his success convinced the manage¬ 
ment that they should continue the formula during the follow¬ 
ing summers. 

An article that appeared in The Skating Times of November 
1948 conjures up the characteristics of the first two Bourne¬ 
mouth shows: 


‘Gay Vienna’, starring Baron von Petersdorff and Ema 
Charlotte 2 and Phil Taylor, was the first full-scale ice show in 
two acts in 1933, and even by present-day standards was an 
excellent show, and although perhaps in some ways a little 
amateur, had the indefinable quality of atmosphere found in 
only a few shows to-day. Scenery, in days when materials 
were plentiful and cheap, was outstanding, the built-up set and 
huge backcloth extending across die full width of the rink. 

1935 found Boumcmoudi introducing a great innovation in 
that fine show, ‘Rita the Spy*—a story played on the ice with a 
full-size film synopsis to each set in which the actual skaters 
took part in the film and led the story right up to the place 
where they appeared on the ice. Evelyn Chandler, 3 America s 
great show skater, took the lead with Pliil Taylor, thus becom¬ 
ing die first American ice star to be brought to England by 
one rink exclusively for die run of the show. 

Successful shows followed every summer season until the 
outbreak of war—‘Grand Slam’ 1936, ‘Prince of Voravia, a 
particularly well conceived and presented show, and finally 
‘Monte Carlo’ in 1939, the rink closing for the war period at the 
end of this production. 


Besides this departure in 1932, nearly all the rinks began 
to organize annual fetes, generally about Christmas time, 
in which both amateurs and professionals took part. These 
fetes were, in fact, the equivalent of the carnivals on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There was one difference in England, 
however. This was the Christmas tradition of pantomime. 
Thus, in 1933 the Purley skaters 4 at their annual fete performed 
the first pantomime on ice, under the name of ‘Icecinderella. 
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Every year from then onwards Purley had its pantomime 
and these fetes marked the first step of an idea that was to 
make its way and that to-day constitutes the great difference 
between the American revue and the English production 
that tells a definite story. 

However, in view of their informal and almost private 
nature, they could not truly be counted amongst the real 
shows, and it was not until the summer of 1936 that a new 
kind of professional show was staged. 

1936! This was the year in which three important events 

in the skating world took place. The most surprising 

tiling is that those three great adventures: ‘Ice Follies’, the 

Sonja Henie films and the English tour (under the stimulus 

of Mr. Langdon) were absolutely independent of each other 

and all three were prepared at practically the same time so 

that neither of them could have been the consequence of the 
others. 

Sonja Henie made her film and in September went on tour 
to exploit its publicity. 

Ice Follies’, appearing that October, was the result of 
ten years’ work. 

The English show had already existed in Bournemouth for 
five years but had remained stationary. 

It was, then, at Brighton that Mr. Langdon presented his 
first show, Marina’, which included several of the great 
professional skaters of the time, such as Red McCarthy, 
Armand Ferren^, Ema Charlotte—and, under the modest 
name of Tishy the Horse’—the Three Bruises. 

Marina was a success and was therefore only the beginning 
of this type of show. 

t Whilst Brighton continued the formula by presenting 
Patrina in 1937 and ‘Ice Bound’ in 1938, another seaside 
skating rink followed its example; the Blackpool Icedrome 
or its first season in 1937 engaged ‘Marina’ and followed it 
the next year by Dashing Blades’ and in 1939 by ‘Ice Bound’. 

The results of this start being more than encouraging, Mr. 
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Langdon, who also controlled the Empress Hall Rink at 
Earl’s Court, decided in 1938 to bring to London the first¬ 
born of his productions: ‘Marina’. It was as great a successs 
as it had been in Brighton and Blackpool. Alas! once again 
war stopped further developments. 

Mr. Langdon left Brighton (shows there were stopped) 
and also Blackpool and the latter town from then onwards 
produced its own shows annually, under the name of ‘Ice 
Parade’. As to the Empress Hall*, that immense building 
was requisitioned and we did not see any of Mr. Langdon’s 
productions there again until 1949. 

But if Mr. Langdon’s shows can be considered as the first 
and only pre-war chain, there were a number of individual 
shows to balance this. At the beginning of 1937 an ice revue 
was presented on the stage of the Covent Garden Theatre, 
with a company of a hundred skaters and starring Belita 8 and 
the French champions, Brunet-Joly. 

This show inspired another revue, produced in Paris at the 
Mogador Theatre in the winter of 1937-8, which for a year 
starred Belita, Raymonde du Bief (my sister), and the music- 
hall burlesque star, Milton. That revue, the first part of 
which consisted of a variety show on the stage, was an enor¬ 
mous success and would surely have had a successor had not 
the war intervened. 


In London, in 1938, the Coliseum again transformed its 
stage into a rink, as it had done in 1926, and presented an ice 
show, ‘St Moritz’, until the outbreak of war. 

The war put an end to all the ice shows except the one at 
Blackpool, where ‘Ice Parade’ was performed uninterruptedly 


but without any possibility of outside expansion. 

However, if no shows were given on the rinks during those 
years the rinks themselves—at least some of them—continued 
to function (in England) and in 1945 the body of skaters, 
their numbers swelled by a multitude of youngsters, was ready 


★ The Earls Court rink was very badly damaged during the air raids and 
could not be repaired before 1948-9. 
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to start off again. It was at this time that the big Tom Arnold 
chain of shows was organized. 

In Brighton, Tom Arnold followed the formula of the 
seasonal show and organized ‘Hot Ice’, produced by Armand 
Perren who also skated in the show. Since then, Tom Arnold 
has presented a new show there every summer, often sending 
it on tour during the winter months. Brighton has also 
become a sort of trying-out ground for amateurs who are 
turning professional, a kind of ante-chamber leading to the 
London shows. 

It was thus that Daphne Walker 7 in ‘Hello Ice’, in 1947, 
Marilyn Hoskins in ‘Ice Express’, in 1950, and Valda Osborne 8 
in ‘Ice Circus 1954’, made their first appearance as professional 
skaters, whilst Gloria Nord 9 in ‘Ice Circus 1952’ and Peggy 
Wallace 10 in ‘Sleeping Beauty on Ice’, in December 1953, 
passed from roller to ice skating. 

l n J 945 » a year after the revival at Brighton, Tom Arnold 
retransformed the Stoll Theatre in London and made it into 
a regular ice theatre, which can be considered as the fellow of 
its American elder brother, the Center Theatre. The first 
show there was produced by Armand Perren, who was also 
its star, together with Cecilia Colledge 11 . Under the simple 
name of ‘Ice Revue’, this show kept going at the Stoll until 
the autumn of 1947, when it went on tour in the English 
provinces and was replaced by a new production, ‘Stars on Ice’. 
This production marked an important event: the collabora¬ 
tion between Tom Arnold and Gerald Palmer, the producer. 

Gerald Palmer, although a newcomer to the ice rink, was 
not a newcomer to the theatre, where he had been before the 
war and for several years had acted as assistant producer at the 

Hippodrome. 

With Tom Arnold distributing the show, Gerald Palmer 
producing it, and Beatrice Livesey taking care of the choreo¬ 
graphy, this team was to extend its productions from the Stoll 

Theatre to the English provinces, and from there to the big 
continental cities. 

[ 193 ] 
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In 1948 the Stoll presented ‘Ice Cascades’, and the first 
American stars to appear in Europe: Carol Lynne, Terry 
Brent and Phil Romayne 1 * and, for the comic part, Joe 
JacksonJunior. 

In 1949 this show was replaced by ‘Ice Vogues’, starring 
Cecilia Colledge, Frank Sawers 13 , and Richard Hearne* who 
made his debut as a skater. After this last production, the 
Stoll Theatre closed its doors and the London ice shows took 
on another aspect. 

I have mentioned a little farther back that, in addition 
to the Stoll, there were touring shows. The number of these 
soon began to increase greatly. 

The first of them started in Edinburgh in December 1946 
under the name of ‘Ice Follies’ (we cannot fail to see here the 
influence of the American show, then at the height of its 
prosperity). In this revue, a number, based on the repro¬ 
duction of a famous picture, ‘London Pride’, was particularly 
noteworthy. I saw this number when it was presented again 
at the Stoll Theatre in 1947-8. In many ways (delicacy of 
colours, costumes, charm of the situations) it was an immense 
success. Above all, it had the important quality, so rare in 
ice productions, of homogeneousness. The elements of 
this number blended together, supported each other and fused 
into one whole. 

But let us return to ‘Ice Follies’, or rather to its second 
edition which made its first appearance in Leeds in August 
1947, starring Armand Perren, Olive Robinson and Ray- 
monde du Bief 14 and which left for Belgium after its English 
tour. 

Under the name of ‘La Feerie de la Glace’ (‘The Fairyland 
of the Ice’) this revue, the first to be presented in Belgium, 
was such a success that it remained there for nearly two years, 
of which more than ten months were spent on the stage of 
the A.B.C. Theatre in Brussels. When it left Belgium 

* Richard Heame has again been the star of an ice show, 'Wildfire', in the 
summer of 1955, at Earls Court. 
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at the end of 1949 for a tour throughout Italy, it was replaced 
by another very similar company starring Micheline Lannoy 16 
and later Mehta Brunner 18 . This company had already 
played in Paris, in the Northern countries and in Madrid. 
The two companies met together in Germany in 1950, where 
they each worked a different circuit, under the name of 
‘Internationale Eis Revue*. 

At that time, the German public was eager for distractions 
and variety shows of any kind and the ice (which was a 
complete justification of the advertising slogan: ‘Here is 
something that you have never seen yet’) drew the crowds. 
However, one important problem presented itself—that of 
halls. 

At a time when more than half Germany lived in camps, 
caravans, and reception centres, and when most of the streets 
were in ruins, it would have been ridiculous to look for 
buildings in which to perform. 

However, the problem was quickly solved. Tom Arnold, 
who knew the circus well, installed his rink and his artistes 
under canvas and the company toured in this way for two 
years, throughout Western Germany. The result was so 
fruitful that it acted as an inspiration to one of the German 
employees of the company, Mr. Thelen. 

In 1951, Mr. Thelen left the Tom Arnold company, taking 
with him some of its artistes, and a fortnight later gave the 
first performance of his show, ‘Scala Ice Revue of 1951*. 
In one year, Mr. Thelen equipped and organized his show 
according to the German circus tradition. Not only was the 
show performed under canvas, but the artistes lived in cara- 

and mentality, everything 
le German provinces, can 
be summed up in the one word: ‘Circus.* 

However, this word does not only apply to that organiza¬ 
tion and that particular show because in France a well-known 
travelling circus, the Cirque Bouglione, presented one of the 
two parts that made up its programme, on an ice rink, for 
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two years, and was immediately followed by the Cirque 
Pinder that still remains faithful to this formula. 

In addition to these principal companies, quantities of 
smaller ones were formed, all working on relatively restricted 
rinks (the biggest measured forty feet square), installed either 
in theatres or under canvas. Amongst these, I will only 
mention two, which distinguish themselves from a multitude 
of more or less standard ones, by their originality. 

The first of these companies to be created calls itself ‘La 
Revue Viennoise*, and it came into being in Vienna at the 
end of the war. Its orginality, at least during the first few 
years, lay in the fact that it was subsidized by the State and 
that its skaters, both principals and chorus, were all from 
Central Europe. 

The discipline of this show was also very curious and 
the company was treated as if it were a school or a regiment. 
Artistes and employees were lodged, fed, and transported in 
common, by the management, who also—at least so it was 
said—supervised their friendships, and what they did out¬ 
side working hours! 

During the last few years, this show, which plays in 
Austria, Belgium, and a certain number of towns in Germany 
and France, has become a little more internationalized and, 
if I may so term it, more normalized. 

The second company of special interest is a German one, 
staged and managed by Maxi Herbert and Ernst Bayer 17 
the former Olympic champions, and called ‘Eis Ballet*. The 
title alone signifies the type of programme the Bayers en¬ 
deavour to present. Playing almost entirely in Germany and 
under a tent arranged as an ice theatre, the company consists 
of young German skaters whom the Bayers are trying to 
bring on, and a great effort is made towards individual 
expression and mime. 

Since 1950, the American company ‘Holiday on Ice, 
about which I have already spoken, has been touring the 
Continent. This company, although representing enormous 
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competition for the others by reason of its gigantic organiza¬ 
tion and financial resources, cannot be included amongst the 
number of European shows. 

We have gone the rounds of the stationary companies, 
the variety tours, and the circuses, nearly all of them based 
on the formula of variety revues and nearly all of them alike. 
Is there then nothing else in Europe? 

Yes, there is something that represents, at least so I believe, 
the outlet for skating from the narrow and rather stale routine 
of variety shows which are entirely visual. Certainly, there 
will be room for that formula for a long time to come but 
there is also room for something else and I think that the 
starting point for that ‘something else’, although still imperfect, 
is the pantomime or more generally speaking the show with 
a story, whatever it may be. 

It was at Christmas 1949 at the Empress Hall, London, 
that the first pantomime on ice on a grand scale was presented: 
‘Cinderella’. This was immediately followed at Harringay 
by a production of Mr. Palmer’s, this time an operette: 
Rose Marie’. Since then, Mr. Langdon’s productions, 
London Melody’, ‘Puss in Boots’, ‘Ranch in the Rockies’, 
‘Sindbad the Sailor’, ‘White Horse Inn’, and ‘Cinderella’, and 
Mr. Palmer’s productions presented at Wembley: ‘Dick 
Whittington’, ‘Robinson Crusoe’, ‘Sleeping Beauty’, ‘Humpty 
Dumpty’, ‘The Dancing Years’, and ‘Aladdin’ have grown 
bigger, richer, and more perfect with each succeeding year 
until they have become what they are to-day. 

I remember my astonishment and pleasure when I arrived 
at Wembley last year to play ‘Aladdin’ and discovered what the 
internal organization of a pantomime was. Not only did a 
little of my dream (to express a story and create a character) 
come true, but I also found internal technical media approach¬ 
ing those of the theatre. Not only did I find sets worthy of the 
name but also an orchestra big enough to play symphony music, 
choruses, and, above all, a production team that believed in 
what it did and tried earnestly to do it as well as possible. 
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I will long remember the evening when, rehearsing en¬ 
thusiastically after a long day s work, I suddenly discovered 
that it was 2.30 a.m. and that Mr. Palmer, transformed into a 
block of ice, despite his duffel coat with its hood, was falling 
asleep in his seat at the edge of the rink. I called to him. 
Please don t wait for me to finish. You have been working 

all day. I can really rehearse this beasdy bit alone. Do go 
off/ 


Mr. Palmer answered me with these magnificent words: 

If you, who are working, are not too tired to carry on, why 
should I, who am sitting down, be too tired to stay? Take 
your time and just don’t work too hard. You have a bad 
day to-morrow/ 

Neither will I forget that evening when, interrupting the 
rehearsal, he came on to the rink and, making his way towards 
me cried: 

‘Please, Jacqueline, be tender. Remember you are in love/ 
Miming the scene, he pointed to the princess, my partner, 
and said: ‘Take her hand, hold her round the waist, kiss her. 
Do what you like but please be sentimental/ 

I demurred. ‘It’s ridiculous. I can’t do that. I should look 
a fool/ 

‘You are a boy, dear. You must act like a boy/ 

‘I don’t care what I am, it is silly. I won’t do it!’ 

‘You will do what you wish but you will try what I want 
first! Just to make me feel good.’ 

Well, I tried . . . 

And thus it was that, it seems, I became a perfect lover. 

Since I am talking about Mr. Palmer, there is another anec¬ 
dote, so characteristic of his enthusiasm, that I feel I must 
tell you. It was also whilst playing ‘Aladdin’, and on the 
particular evening in question we had the great honour of a 
royal visit by Princess Margaret. 

Her visit, which was quite unofficial, and about which 
we learnt only a quarter of an hour before the show started, 
put all of us into a fluster and the performance took place 
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amidst great agitation, so much so that when I left the rink 
after my last solo Mr. Palmer came rushing into my dressing- 
room hke a whirlwind and kissing me on both cheeks, he 
cried: ‘She thinks it’s beautiful. She loves it. Oh! I am 
so glad’ (he was glowing all over with satisfaction) ‘and listen! 
She paid for her seat; she did not come because she had to, 
she came because she wanted to! Isn’t it wonderful? 

And as quickly as he came, Mr. Palmer rushed back to the 
royal box to assist at the finale! 

Yes, it certainly was wonderful, and wonderful, too, to see 
the sincerity and the warmth of Mr. Palmer’s joy. 

But let us go back to pantomime in general. True, it is 
not yet ‘the perfect dream’, at any rate from the international 
point of view. The tradition that legitimizes it in England 
does not exist elsewhere, to excuse the childish subjects and 
the illogicalities of the burlesques that reduce it to a sort 
of clownish fantasy. 

What pantomime on ice brings to us, as it is presented at the 
present time, is the realization of a gigantic setting in keeping 
with the expanse of a large rink; it shows, above all, the 
existence of a story, and thus the fundamental recognition 
of dramatic expression on ice. Having recognized this 
possibility, the present faults (slowness, immobility, exag¬ 
gerated importance of the dialogue) matter little because 
it is probably only a question of time and development now 
for all this to be remedied. To take a classic example, we 
can hope that a pantomime wedding will soon no longer be 
only a pretext for beautiful costumes and sumptuous pro¬ 
cessions, but also an occasion for evoking emotion and feeling. 
We can hope that the force of expression of the gestures will 
render superfluous such empty words as: ‘I love you’, ‘I am 
afraid’, or ‘I am sad’, that at present encumber and burden 
so many dialogues. 

I am not against words and voices; quite the contrary, but 
I am against slow and useless dialogue that, instead of giving 
a starting point to skaters, acts as a brake on them. It is 
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indeed a pity that instead of utilizing the ice to the uttermost, 
the artistes are obliged to stand stock still on the ice in order 
to recite their text, or, more precisely, to pretend to do so. 

On this subject, I think I should say a few words about the 
technique of ‘dubbing’ that intrigues many people and thanks 
to which ice pantomimes are made possible. 

I believe that everyone knows that in pantomime on ice 
every character is composed of a skater who is seen and an 
actor-singer whose voice is heard. This combination, that 
is called ‘doubling’ or ‘dubbing’, is far more than that. It 
is a real collaboration between the skater and the ‘voice’. 
When they get together for the first rehearsal, skaters and 
dubbers have each learnt their text and conceived their role 
in their own particular way, and the whole of the first week, 
or nearly all of it, is spent in fusing together the two versions, 
and in the exchange of ideas. The ‘dubber* suggests gestures 
and effects and the skater suggests intonations, silences, etc. 
The whole is revised by a theatrical producer and when the 
role is staged, skaters and ‘dubbers’ practise (on the stage) 
pronouncing the text together. 

In the daytime the voices are rehearsed; in the evening 
and for a part of the night, the choreography is rehearsed, 
in such a way that the one supports the other, and soon the 
skater can indicate to the ‘dubber’ the gestures that will 
mark his cue. Thus, both of them know that the first word 
of such or such cue should not be pronounced by the ‘dubber’ 
until the skater performs a certain movement. 

Of course, some unexpected incident is always possible; 
falls, delay in making an entrance, unexpected cuts in the 
choreography, etc. All this is very rare but must be fore¬ 
seen and provided against, and, thanks to the guiding cues, 
‘dubbers’ and skaters are sure of always being in unison. 

I remember one day in Paris when a colleague delayed his 
entrance on to the scene and I performed a series of spins whilst 
awaiting his arrival. When he at length appeared, I resumed 
my normal position, whilst he made the appropriate gesture 
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that gave the cue and he and his ‘voice’, perfectly synchro¬ 
nized, continued their usual text, without the public having 
had the slighest suspicion that there had been any delay. 

That is also one of the reasons why the text is not recorded, 
as some people imagine it to be. 

The technical problems of this type of production being 
now solved, nothing remains for us but to wish that we, the 
skaters, may become more expressive and still further fuse 
the play and the skating, and also that the authors of the lib¬ 
retti and the dialogue of our shows may understand that they 
should not imagine, stage, or write a text destined to be played 
on the ice, in the same way as they would a text destined to 
be played on a stage. 

Whatever it may be, the show with a story is very certainly 
going to be the ice show of to-morrow, and dramatic expres¬ 
sion, mixed with technical and athletic performance, the way 
of skating. 

Let us then wish the shows good luck and hope that, thanks 
to them, skating will continue to be the champion of sports. 


NOTES 

1. Phil Taylor. Of Canadian origin, Phil Taylor had a great 
career in England as a professional, before the war. His daughter, 
Megan, whom he trained, carried off die world championships in 
1937 and 1938. 

Phil, who was a specialist in skating on stilts, dien joined die 
company of ‘Ice Capades’ in America, where he worked for many 
years. He is now married to a skater and lives in California. 

2. Erna Charlotte. Not to be confused with Charlotte of the 
Berlin Ballets, whose surname was Oelschlagel. 

3. Evelyn Chandler is one of the most outstanding personalities 
of American skating. She started her career in cabaret and hotel 
shows on a small rink and skated in the carnivals that preceded the 
birth of Ice Follies*. Later, she became die star of that company. 
Evelyn, who was both an ice and a roller skater, is to-day, wife, 
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mother (three times), mother-in-law, and grandmother of skaters! 
She has remained especially famous for her dynamic quality, her 
endurance, and her acrobatic talents. She was one of the first, if not 
the first, woman to perform the now popular ‘Arabian cartwheels’. 

4. Purley Skaters. The Purley rink was built in 1931. 

5. Armand Perren. Of Swiss origin, Armand Perren started 
his career as a teacher, then became a show skater. In 1945 he took 
for his partner a young English girl, Olive Robinson, and put on 
several excellent numbers with her. 

He was also trainer of Jeannette Altwegg until the season of 1948-9. 

In 1949, Armand Perren created his own show company. Playing 
first in Belgium, then in Italy, he had great difficulties to contend 
with until 1950 when he left for Australia, where he soon had two 
companies. He then gave up skating, but continued to produce 
and direct his tours. 

6. Belita. At a very early age, the English skater, Maria Belita 
Johnson Turner started two careers, those of skater and dancer. 
Representing England in the 1936 Olympic Games, she turned pro¬ 
fessional the following season and under the name of Belita was the 
star of Covent Garden in London and then of the Mogador Theatre 
in Paris. After this, she left for the United States where she skated 
in the ‘Ice Capades* revue in 1942 and later in numerous shows on 
small rinks. In addition to this, Belita made three films and in 1947 
put on a travelling show, ‘Rhapsody on Ice*. In the summer of 
1949, Belita returned to Europe to be the star of the first musical 
comedy at Earls Court, ‘London Melody*. Since then, she has 
often been the star of the Empress Hall shows, to which she is par¬ 
ticularly well suited, thanks to her many-sided versatility. Indeed, 
Belita skates, dances, acts comedy and, at times, sings. Belita has a 
personal style at once athletic, cold, pure, and to a great degree 
artistic. 

7. Daphnb Walker, who was English champion in 1947, had a 
brilliant amateur career despite the difficulties and lack of international 
competitions caused by the war. Particularly gifted in free skating 
and especially in spins, Daphne had a personality overflowing with 
vitality and sparkling with joy. She turned professional in I 947 > 
was the star of the Stoll Theatre in ‘Star on Ice* in the winter of 
1947-8, then left for the United States and later returned to London, 
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where she was the star of ‘Robinson Crusoe* in 1951, of ‘Sleeping 
Beauty’ in 1952, and of ‘Humpty Dumpty’ in 1953. Daphne is now 
married and living in Johannesburg and has been a mother since 

July 1955 . 

8 . Valda Osborn. Valda Osborn first became acquainted with 
the ice and with her trainer, Arnold Gerschwiler, when she was two 
and a half years old. After seventeen years of skating and lessons, 
she carried off the English and European championships in 1954, dien 
turned professional at Brighton. Valda, who married an American 
in 1955, now Eves in the United States. 

9. Gloria Nord. Gloria Nord started to skate in the country of 
her birth, in California, but soon abandoned the ice for roller skating. 
Professional and star of the American show, ‘Skating Vanities’, 
Gloria toured the United States and then came to Europe with that 
company in 1949. Later, in 1952, ‘Skating Vanities’ having inter¬ 
rupted its tours, Gloria returned to the ice in the revue at Brighton, 
then was the star of the Wembley shows in 1953 and 1954. Small, 
fair, very feminine, Gloria has the bright and spectacular personality 
of an American star, and a fight and springy way of skating, perfectly 
suited to the youthful roles entrusted to her. 

10. Peggy Wallace. Like Gloria Nord, Peggy also started her 
career as a roller skater and became world champion of that speciality 
before joining ‘Skating Vanities’. When the company stopped 
touring, she joined an American ice show, dien went to Brighton 
and from there to Wembley in ‘The Dancing Years* and ‘Aladdin*. 
Peggy, too, has returned to America. Quiet and gende, she possesses 
a harmonious and smooth style of skating, giving an impression of 
easy and winning grace. 

11. Cecilia Colledge started skating at five years of age, was 
trained by a private teacher, Jacques Gerschwiler, was English cham¬ 
pion in 1935-6-7-8-9 and 1945, European champion in 1937, *38 
and ’39 and world champion in 1937. During the war, Cecilia 
was a driver in the Mechanized Transport Corps and only returned 
to skating in 1946. It was then that she won her last English cham¬ 
pionship and turned professional to inaugurate the rink of the 
Stoll Theatre. After a few years of shows, Cecilia left for the 
United States and she is now teacher at the Skating Club of Boston. 
Cecilia Colledge, who also worked at classic ballet at the same time 
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as at skating, had the arms of a dancer but also a suppleness of the 
back that enabled her to perform an exceptional back-bend spin. 

12. Terry Brent and Phil Romayne. Phil and Terry started 
their careers right away in shows, Phil as a skater and Terry as a 
dancer, and when they formed a pair, the one complemented the 
other. With the years came progress and, with progress, contracts 
for more and more famous ice shows. Specializing in skating on 
small rinks, Phil and Terry were first stars in numerous cabaret 
shows, and then came to Europe in 1948 to join Tom Arnold’s shows. 
They went successively to Paris, Brussels, to the Stoll in London, and 
then to Brighton in the summer of 1949 in ‘Ice Pie’. They returned 
to the United States, to the Roxi Theatre and to the New Yorker 
Hotel, and then for eighteen months were the stars of the celebrated 
Lido Club of Paris. 

In die winter of 1955 they returned to London for the Wembley 
pantomime, ‘Aladdin’. Phil and Terry are at present touring in 
America with the revue, ‘Ice Capades’. 


13. Frank Sawers. Bom in Canada, Frank Sawers made his 
debut in the United States, in ‘Ice Follies’, during the war, then 
joined ‘Holiday on Ice’ and came to Europe in 1950, where he 
skated first at the Stoll Theatre in London, then at Brighton, and 
afterwards joined Tom Arnold’s continental tours in the European 
company of ‘Holiday on Ice’, where he is now. 

Frank is one of the most artistic male skaters of our time. Full of 
imagination and choreographic ideas, to his originality he adds a 
brilliant style of expressive quality that is rare (especially among men) 
and great physical endurance. To see Frank on a good day is to 
have proof that skating can be a great art. 

14. Raymonde du Bief. Raymonde, who started skating in 
Paris and was French champion in 1937, turned professional to 
become star of ‘Feerie Blanche’ (White Fairyland) at the Mogador 
in 1937-8, then gave numerous other exhibitions in Paris. These 
were interrupted by the war. In 1945, Raymonde joined the Tom 
Arnold shows and was the star of the company that toured the whole 
Continent until 1951. Then she left for the United States and joined 
‘Ice Cycles’. In 1953 she returned to Paris to create her own show, 
‘Paris on Ice,’ which toured for some time in France. 

Small, fair, dynamic, and original, Raymonde created for herself 
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a brilliant personality in an ultra-modem style, passing from acro¬ 
batic tap dance numbers to interpretations of classic ballet. For die 
latter, she had the idea, instead of using die usual heavy white boots, 
of fixing skates on to ordinary satin dancing shoes, and her ankles 
being of exceptional endurance, she was able to make a success of diis 
idea. She is still to-day the only skater to present a number in real 
dance shoes. 

15. Micheline Lannoy. Olympic pairs champion with her 
partner, Pierre Baugniet, in 1948, the Belgian skater, Micheline 
Lannoy, made her professional debut with Tom Arnold s continental 
company in 1948. Micheline, who has a sweet and serene person¬ 
ality, has a most pleasing skating style and has made many tours for 
Tom Arnold and Gerald Palmer. 

16. Mehta Brunner. Austrian champion, dien European cham¬ 
pion, Mehta Brunner soon turned professional. Before the war she 
gave numerous exhibidons on die Continent, was die star of ‘Marina 
in 1937 and 1938 and dien took part in many of Tom Arnold s post¬ 
war shows. 

In 1949 she toured Sweden with her own show, and dien left for 
India in 1950. 

In 1954 she again worked for Tom Arnold and was the star of the 
Brighton Ice Circus show. 

Mehta, who possessed a speedy, spacious, easy and powerful style 
that was typically Viennese, combined this with a warm and sparkling 
personality designed to ‘draw* the public and she made herself a 
remarkable personality in the skating world. 

17. Maxi and Ernst Bayer. Maxi and Ernst Bayer were world 
champions in 1936, *37, *38 and *39, and Olympic champions in 
1936. Enjoying extraordinary popularity in Germany (their 
native country), they set up their own company immediately after 
the war, in the form of an exhibition tour. The Bayers are celebrated 
in the skating world for the exceptional precision of their unison, 
the rather dry clearness of their style, and also for Maxi’s charm and 
line. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Envoi 


I n the last fourteen chapters I have been chatting away, 
without any modesty or prudence, about skating, ice, 
champions, artistes, and—with apologies for so 
especially about me. 

In these fourteen chapters, I have tried to describe the 

environment, mentality, and preoccupations, not of all skaters 

but of that rather special circle of crack skaters, whether 

amateur or professional, who make skating their career. 

I have often expressed my opinions, I have even allowed 

myself to make some suggestions, but I have never invented 

anything in connection with the stories I have related; on the 

contrary, at the risk of shocking some people, I have forced 

myself to report crudely and precisely the situations in which 

I found myself and the things that I have learnt during my 
career. 

Of course, there is good and bad with skating, the same as 
with everything else, but there is something I want to say to 
all those who are starting, and to their parents, whether they 
be Japanese, Australian, American, European, or South 
African—it matters little for skating has no country—and that 
is that whatever criticisms may be made about the organiza¬ 
tion and conception of skating and however great the sacri¬ 
fices, the disappointments, and the difficulties of the skater, 
it is worth while. Yes, it is really worth while, because even 
if a skater’s life is not rose-coloured, as many people imagine 
it to be, it is at least multi-coloured, with the black of dis¬ 
couragement near the gold of glory and, rose-coloured or 
black, it is filled with attraction to such a degree that even 
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in the worst moments you would never contemplate giving it 
up. 

You get irritated, you weep perhaps, but you always go 
on, you always love it. 

We have seen what skating was yesterday and what it 
is to-day but it is very difficult to predict what it will be 
to-morrow and what the next stage in the development of 
skating will be. 

Many of us ask ourselves this question; many of us dream 
and conceive phantom productions, many have their con¬ 
victions and their ideas. I, myself, have mine and I dream of 
seeing skating become an art that is sufficient unto itself and no 
longer borrowing its way of being and reasoning from other 
branches of the show world; an art in which its own particular 
quality—that of sliding—is employed to the maximum; that 
ample means of continuity so much envied by dancers and 
that seems made especially to evoke the unreal and the in¬ 
tangible, to suggest something you cannot express in words 
and that is too vast and too powerful for normal gestures; 
briefly, everything that physically or morally touches on the 
fantastic, the extraordinary, the unreal, the unusual, even the 
baroque. In short, I dream that it may become a mode of 
expression based more on suggestion than on fact, more on 
feeling and sensitiveness than on the external reproduction of 
typical pictures. Then skating would be able to materialize 
all the extravagances of imagination, both in the realm of 
the comic and of the charming or dramatic, and it would 
correspond further to the tendencies of modem art and the 
taste of the modem public. 

Let me make myself quite clear. I do not want classic 
ballet on skates or intellectual and indigestible productions. 
On the contrary, what I should like is that professional skating, 
ceasmg to be only a sophisticated sport, should become a 
theatrical and intelligent art, whether under the name of ballet, 
pantomime, operette or revue. 

Of course, this conception is still only a dream; it is ‘my* 
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conception but I could not honestly say that it is everyone’s 
idea or that it is the only path which young skaters should 
follow. What I am sure about is that it is one way. Skating 
is a very young art which needs to be critical of itself and to 
grow and develop. The path is open to the young, to the 
innovators, to the workers. They must not sigh and complain 
in the dressing-rooms, but find out what can and should be 
changed and then set themselves to work. It is for this reason 
that I have allowed myself to criticize things that, I believe, 
can be improved. Perhaps it will be of no use, but at least 
I shall have tried and TO TRY is the message of this book. 

'to-day we can apply to skating those celebrated words of 
J^Tapoleon: ‘The career is open to youth and to talent.’ 

/ Do not fear checks, criticism, or difficulties and I beg of you 
to follow my advice: Seek, attempt, innovate, be stubborn: 

TRY. 
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